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The War . 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press May 23] 

I have noted with uneasiness that some of the 
American people, seeing the rapidly increasing 
strength of the United States and United Na- 
tions’ successes in various places, are inclined to 
anticipate an earlier victory than they had here- 
tofore expected. We can too easily be over- 
optimistic. We are ina hard fight which will be 
won only by the combined all-out efforts of all 
our people and all the United Nations. 

We should accept our successes in a spirit of 
sober thanksgiving and meet our reverses with 
a grim determination to fight all the harder to 
ultimate and complete victory. 

I have said it recently, but I repeat because it 
is most important : “Victory will come sooner and 


with a vast saving in suffering, in life, and in 
property in proportion as every man and woman 
in this country and in each of the United Na- 
tions realizes the extreme danger from the pur- 
poses of the worst barbarian leaders in all 
history, who plan to conquer and brutally sub- 
jugate the world by methods of unparalleled 
savagery. Victory will be hastened by every 
additional ounce of effort which each one of us 
puts forth in a situation that is as threatening 
as if his own house were on fire. It will be de- 
layed and will involve an incalculable and un- 
ne essary increase in suffering and in losses 
with any weakening of such realization and 
with any lagging in effort and exertion.” 


TREATMENT OF CIVILIAN ENEMY ALIENS AND PRISONERS OF WAR 


[Released to the press May 23] 


Upon the outbreak of war in Europe the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, actuated by hu- 
manitarian motives, expressed the earnest hope 
to the British, French, and German Govern- 
ments that they could give thought to avoiding 
harsh treatment of enemy aliens. It was pointed 
out that there had grown gradually among civ- 
ilized states the conviction that there should 
be no retaliation against prisoners of war for 
acts of their governments. This conviction re- 
ceived international sanction in the Prisoners of 
War Convention which was signed at Geneva in 


1929. It was suggested that the same reasoning 
should apply to civilian enemy aliens unfor- 
tunate enough to be caught under enemy juris- 
diction and that just as the nations had aban- 
doned the idea that prisoners of war are hos- 
tages for the good behavior of the enemy so the 
same idea in respect to civilians might be held. 
It was recognized that belligerents might feel it 
essential to maintain surveillance and some re- 
strictions upon the acts of civilian enemy aliens. 
These ideas were in general accepted and applied 
by the three belligerents to whom the American 
Government addressed its communication. 
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Upon the entry of the United States into the 
war the Government of the United States with 
reference to its declaration to the British, 
French, and German Governments informed the 
German, Italian, and Japanese Governments 
that it intended on its part to apply the prin- 
ciples set forth in its declaration and in line 
therewith to apply to civilian enemy aliens as 
liberal a regime as was consistent with the safety 
of the United States. This Government de- 
clared that enemy aliens whom it might be found 
necessary to intern would be treated at least as 
favorably as prisoners of war. To that end this 
Government informed the German, Italian, and 
Japanese Governments that it intended to apply 
to civilian enemy aliens taken into custody by it 
the provisions of the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention, so far as those provisions might 
be adaptable to civilians, and that it expected 
the enemy governments to extend like treatment 
to American citizens taken into custody by them. 
The Italian Government replied that it would 
be glad reciprocally to apply the Geneva Pris- 
oners of War Convention to American civilians 
interned by it. The Japanese Government re- 
plied that it would extend the provisions of the 
Convention reciprocally to American civilian 
internees provided that the American Govern- 
ment did not make use of the provisions of the 
Convention to compel Japanese civilians in its 
hands to work against their will—to which this 
Government agreed. The German Government 
stated that pending the completion of negotia- 
tions which were going on between the German 
and American Governments for the mutual re- 
patriation of each other’s nationals, it preferred 
not to undertake additional international obli- 
gations, especially since it hoped that it would 
be possible to substitute repatriation for intern- 
ment. This Government replied that, as it had 
stated at the outbreak of the war, it did not 
desire to effect general internment of German 
nationals and preferred that citizens of the other 
country whose presence in either country ap- 
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pears prejudicial to the national safety should 
be repatriated. It added that pending the re- 
patriation of German nationals held in custody 
in the United States the Government of the 
United States would in accordance with its pre- 
vious declaration to the German Government 
apply to them the provisions of the Geneva 
Prisoners of War Convention and that it had 
taken note from reports received by it from 
official neutral sources that the German Govern- 
ment was apparently applying the provisions 
of this Convention to American civilians held 
in custody by it. 

Upon the declaration of war between the 
United States and Sermany and the United 
States and Italy, the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention, to which all three countries are 
parties, was put into effect as regards prisoners 
of war. Japan, which is not a party to the 
Prisoners of War Convention, has agreed to 
apply it reciprocally to American prisoners of 
war. 

The Geneva Prisoners of War Convention 
lays down in general terms the rights and duties 
of prisoners of war. The prisoners may be in- 
terned in towns, fortresses, or enclosed camps 
but they may not be imprisoned except as an 
indispensable measure of safety nor held in 
unhealthful regions. They must be lodged in 
buildings or in barracks affording all possible 
guaranties of hygiene and healthfulness and 
given generally the same accommodations and 
food as the depot troops of the holding power. 
They must receive medical treatment and be 
given liberty in the exercise of their religion. 
Sports and intellectual recreational diversions 
organized by them are to be encouraged by the 
holding powers. Officer prisoners must receive 
from the holding power the same pay as officers 
of corresponding rank in the armies of that 
power, provided this pay does not exceed that 
to which they are entitled in their own army. 
The labor of private soldiers may be utilized 
by the holding power with payment of wages 
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in accordance with the rates in force for soldiers 
in the national army doing the same work or, 
if no such rates exist, according to rates in 
harmony with the work performed. 

The Convention also provides that prisoners 
of war may be allowed to correspond with 
friends and relatives and that their correspond- 
ence shall enjoy the postal frank. They may 
receive parcels containing foods, books, and 
other items. They may deal with the author- 
ities through men of confidence or agents ap- 
pointed by them from among themselves. The 
Convention specifies the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in imposing disciplinary punishments on 
prisoners of war and in their trial and punish- 
ment for crimes. Sick and wounded prisoners 
are to be repatriated. 

The Convention further provides for the es- 
tablishment of official information bureaus to 
exchange lists of prisoners among the belligerent 
powers and for work by relief societies in the 
prisoner-of-war camps. It also provides that 
representatives of the protecting powers shall 
visit camps to insure compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Convention and permits the carry- 
ing out by the International Red Cross 
Committee, with the consent of the interested 
belligerents, of its recognized humanitarian 
work. 

The German, Italian, and Japanese Govern- 
ments are apparently abiding by their under- 
takings to apply to prisoners of war the Geneva 
Prisoners of War Convention and, so far as they 
are adaptable, to extend the application of the 
provisions of that Convention to American 
civilians, 

The Japanese have permitted official neutral 
observers to visit American prisoners of war in 
Japan and American civilians interned in Japan 
and in a number of places which were in Japa- 
nese hands at the outbreak of the war between 
the United States and Japan. The Japanese 
have permitted these official neutral observers in 
some cases to speak alone with the Americans 
and in other cases to speak with them in the 
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presence of Japanese officials. American pris- 
oners of war and civilian internees so inter- 
viewed have made no serious complaints of in- 
fractions of the Convention. The prisoners are 
reported to be receiving standard Japanese 
Army rations. The private soldiers at the camp 
at Zentsuji are being given employment in agri- 
culture for which they receive pay. Civilians 
are in part interned under similar conditions in 
camps, in part under forced residence in their 
own houses, and in part at large under parole. 

The Government of the United States, how- 
ever, still remains without information from 
official neutral sources regarding the condition 
of Americans in the Philippines, in parts of 
occupied China, in Hong Kong, in Malaya, and 
in the Netherlands East Indies, to which the 
Japanese Government has not yet admitted of- 
ficial neutral observers. Efforts have been 
made and are currently being continued to ob- 
tain Japanese consent to admit to these places 
also official neutral observers for the purpose 
of investigating the condition of American 
citizens, both interned and not interned. 

Americans interned in Germany are accom- 
modated in heated buildings and are reported 
to receive the rations of German depot troops. 
They are permitted to receive visits from their 
relatives and are allowed to exchange mail with 
friends and relatives and to receive parcels and 
supplementary food and clothing. They re- 
ceive good medical attention, and in most cases 
the aged and sick are reliably reported to have 
been released. Their general health is stated 
to be good. 

Americans interned in Italy are reliably re- 
ported not to be confined in camps but to be 
under orders to remain in certain towns and 
districts. 

This Government is endeavoring to fulfil its 
undertakings with regard to the Geneva Con- 
ference and at the same time is insisting that 
the full benefits of the Convention be recip- 
rocally granted by the enemy countries to Amer- 
ican citizens in their hands, 
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AGREEMENT WITH PANAMA FOR LEASE OF DEFENSE SITES 


[Released to the press May 18] 


The-Governments of the Republic of Panama 
and the United States of America have reached 
an important agreement covering the use by 
the armed forces of the United States of nu- 
merous defense areas in the Republic of Pan- 
ama. The agreement, to enter into effect when 
approved by the National Assembly of Panama, 
was signed at Panama on May 18 by the Am- 
bassador of the United States, Edwin C. Wil- 
son, and the Panamanian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Octavio Fabrega. 

At the same time announcement was made of 
the satisfactory settlement of certain outstanding 
problems in the relations between the two coun- 
tries, as embodied in notes exchanged May 18, 
1942 between the Secretary of State and the 
Panamanian Ambassador in Washington, Sefior 
Don Ernesto Jaén Guardia. Among the vari- 
ous points on which agreement has been reached, 
those of particular significance follow: The 
withdrawal of the Panama Railroad Company 
from real-estate operations in the cities of Pan- 
ama and Colén by turning over to Panama cer- 
tain lots owned by the company in those cities; 
the delivery to the Government of Panama of 
the waterworks and sewerage systems lying 
wholly within territory under the jurisdiction 
of the Republic of Panama; and the liquidation 
of Panama’s indebtedness arising out of the con- 
struction of the strategic Rio Hato-Chorrera 
Highway. The agreements reached on these 
three points will be submitted to the Congress 
of the United States for approval. 

Pending the conclusion of the agreement for 
the use of the defense areas, the Panamanian 
Government has permitted the military forces 
of the United States to occupy and develop 
these areas as gun emplacements, airplane-de- 
tector stations, bombing ranges, and auxiliary 
air fields. The largest of these is the Rio Hato 
air base, situated some 80 miles to the southwest 
of the Canal. 

Immediately following the attack by the 
Japanese on Pearl Harbor, Panama declared 
war on Japan, Germany, and Italy and since 


that time has taken numerous and effective steps 
which have demonstrated that republic’s will- 
ingness to assume promptly and whole-heart- 
edly its responsibility as a partner in the defense 
of the Panama Canal, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation signed at Washington on March 2, 
1936. 

This agreement is another significant land- 
mark in the history of the relations between 
the United States and Panama and constitutes 
an important contribution to the security of the 
Canal and the defense of the Hemisphere. 


[Released to the press May 18] 


The text of the agreement for the lease of 
defense sites in the Republic of Panama 
follows: * 


“The undersigned, Octavio Fabrega, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Panama, 
and Edwin C. Wilson, Ambassador of the 
United States of America, acting on behalf of 
our respective Governments, for which we are 
duly and legally authorized, have concluded the 
following Agreement : 


“The Governments of the Republic of 
Panama and of the United States of America, 
conscious of their joint obligation, as expressed 
in the provisions of the General Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation, concluded March 
2, 1936, to take all measures required for the ef- 
fective protection of the Panama Canal in 
which they are jointly and vitally interested, 
have consulted together and have agreed as 
follows: 


“ArtIcLe I 
“The Republic of Panam4é grants to the 
United States the temporary use for defense 
purposes of the lands referred to in the 
Memorandum attached to this Agreement and 
forming an integral part. thereof.? These 


*The text here printed conforms to the signed 
original. 

*Not printed. Identification of the strategic areas 
involved is withheld for reasons of military secrecy. 
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lands shall be evacuated and the use thereof by 
the United States of America shall terminate 
one year after the date on which the definitive 
treaty of peace which brings about the end of 
the present war shall have entered into effect. 
If within that period the two Governments be- 
lieve that, in spite of the cessation of hostilities, 
a state of international insecurity continues to 
exist which makes vitally necessary the con- 
tinuation of the use of any of the said defense 
bases or areas, the two Governments shall again 
enter into mutual consultation and shall con- 
clude the new agreement which the circum- 
stances require. 

“The national authorities of the Republic of 
Panama shall have adequate facilities for ac- 
cess to the defense sites mentioned herein. 


“ARTICLE IT 

“The grant mentioned in the foregoing arti- 
cle shall include the right to use the waters 
adjacent to the said areas of land and to im- 
prove and deepen the entrances thereto and the 
anchorage in such places as well as to perform 
in/on the said areas of land all the works that 
may be necessary in connection with the effec- 
tive protection of the Canal. This gives no 
right to commercial exploitation or utilization 
of the soil or subsoil, or of adjacent beaches and 
streams. 


“Articie III 

“Military and naval aircraft of Panama 
shall be authorized to land at and take off from 
the airports established within the areas re- 
ferred to in Article I. Similarly, military and 
naval aircraft of the United States shall be au- 
thorized to use military and naval airports es- 
tablished by the Republic of Panama. The 
regulations covering such reciprocal use shall be 
embodied in an agreement to be negotiated by 
the appropriate authorities of the two countries. 


“Articte IV 
“The Republic of Panama retains its sov- 
ereignty over the areas of land and water men- 
tioned in the Memorandum referred to in Ar- 
ticle I and the air space thereover, as well as 
complete jurisdiction in civil matters, provided, 
however, that during the period of temporary 
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occupation contemplated by this Agreement, 
the Government of the United States shall 
have complete use of such areas and exclusive 
jurisdiction in all respects over the civil and 
military personnel of the United States situ- 
ated therein, and their families, and shall be 
empowered, moreover, to exclude such persons 
as it sees fit without regard to nationality, from 
these areas, without prejudice to the provisions 
of the second paragraph of Article I of this 
Agreement, and to arrest, try and punish all 
persons who, in such areas, maliciously com- 
mit any crime against the safety of the military 
installations therein; provided, however, that 
any Panamanian citizen arrested or detained 
on any charges shall be delivered to the author- 
ities of the Republic of Panama for trial and 
punishment. 
“ARTICLE V 

“The Republic of Panam& and the United 
States reiterate their understanding of the 
temporary character of the occupation of the 
defense sites covered by this Agreement. Con- 
sequently, the United States, recognizing the 
importance of the cooperation given by Pan- 
ama in making these temporary defense sites 
available and also recognizing the burden 
which the occupation of these sites imposes 
upon the Republic of Panama, expressly under- 
takes the obligation to evacuate the lands to 
which this ¢ontract refers and to terminate 
completely the use thereof, at the latest within 
one year after the date on which the definitive 
treaty of peace which brings about the cessa- 
tion of the present war, shall have entered into 
effect. It is understood, as has been expressed 
in Article I, that if within this period the two 
Governments believe that in spite of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, a state of international inse- 
curity continues to exist which makes vitally 
necessary the continuation of the use of any of 
the said defense bases or sites, the two Govern- 
ments shall again enter into mutual consultation 
and shall conclude the new Agreement which 
the circumstances require. 


“Articte VI 


“All buildings and structures which are 
erected by the United States in the said areas 
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shall be the property of the United States, and 
may be removed by it before the expiration of 
this Agreement. Any other buildings or struc- 
tures already existing in the areas at the time 
of occupation shall be available for the use of 


the United States. There shall be no obligation 


on the part of the United States herein or the 
Republic of Pariama to rebuild or repair any 
destruction or damage inflicted from any cause 
whatsoever on any of the said buildings or 
structures owned or used by the United States 
in the said areas. The United States is not 
obliged to turn over to Panama the areas at the 
expiration of this lease in the condition in which 
they were at the time of their occupation, nor 
is the Republic of Panama obliged to allow any 
compensation to the United States for the im- 
provements made in the said areas or for the 
buildings or structures left thereon, all of which 
shall become the property of the Republic of 
Panama upon the termination of the use by the 
United States of the areas where the structures 
have been built. 


“Articte VII 

“The areas of land referred to in Article I, the 
property of the United States situated therein, 
and the military and civilian personnel of the 
United States and families thereof who live in 
the said areas, shall be exempt from any tax, 
imposts or other charges of any kind by the 
Republic of Panama or its political subdivi- 
sions during the term of this Agreement. 


“ArticLe VIII 


“The United States shall complete the con- 
struction at its own expense of the highways 
described below, under the conditions and with 
the materials specified : 


“Highway A-3. (Shall extend from Piiia 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus to the Canal 
Zone boundary at the Rio Providencia. It 
shall be at least ten feet in width and con- 
structed of macadam.) 

“Extension of the Trans-Isthmian Highway 
following the line of the P-8 road. (Specifica- 
tions shall be the same as for the Trans-Isthmian 
Highway. The extension shall start at Mad- 
rinal, by-passing Madden Dam by a bridge over 
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the Chagres River below the Dam to connect 
with the P-8 road at Roque and shall extend 
the P-8 road from Pueblo Nuevo into Panama 
City. It is understood that the pavement of 
the bridge over the Chagres River will be lo- 
cated above the elevation established as the 
Canal Zone boundary.) ; 

“Upon the completion of these highways the 
Government of the United States will assume 
the responsibility for any necessary post con- 
struction operations, that is, the performance 
of work necessary to protect the original con- 
struction until such time as the roads become 
stabilized. 

“The Government of Panama guarantees that 
the roads under its jurisdiction used periodi- 
cally or frequently by the armed forces of the 
United States will be well and properly main- 
tained at all times. The Government of Pan- 
ama will ask for the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the performance 
of repair and maintenance work on the said 
roads whenever it deems necessary such coop- 
eration in order to fulfill the aforesaid guaran- 
tee, such as for example in the case of emer- 
gencies or situations which require prompt 
action. 

“The Government of the United States will 
bear one third of the total annual maintenance 
cost of all Panamanian roads used periodically 
or frequently by the armed forces of the United 
States, such cost to cover the expense of any 
wear or damage to roads caused by movements 
related to defense activities. The amount pay- 
able by the United States will be based upon 
accounts presented annually by the Republic 
of Panama giving in detail the total annual ex- 
penditures made by it on each highway used 
periodically or frequently by the armed forces 
of the United States, and upon accounts sim- 
ilarly presented by the Government of the 
United States giving in similar detail the ex- 
penditures made by that Government in re- 
sponse to requests from the Government of 
Panama as set forth above. In the event that 
the Government of the United States has ren- 
dered cooperation in the maintenance of the 
said roads, the expenses incurred by that Gov- 
ernment in so doing will be credited toward 
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the share of the United States in the total main- 
tenance of the roads under the jurisdiction of 
Panama. 

“In consideration of the above obligations 
and responsibilities of the United States, the 
Government of the Republic of Panama grants 
the right of transit for the routine movement 
of the members of the armed forces of the 
United States, the civilian members of such 
forces and their families, as well as animals, 
animal-drawn and motor vehicles employed by 
the armed forces or by contractors employed by 
them for construction work or others whose 
activities are in any way related to the defense 
program, on roads constructed by the United 
States in territory under the jurisdiction of 
the Republic of Panama and on the other na- 
tional highways which place the Canal Zone in 
communication with the defense areas and of 
the latter with each other. It should be under- 
stood that the United States will take at all 
times the precautions necessary to avoid, if pos- 
sible, interruptions of transit in the Republic 
of Panama. 

“ArticLe IX 

“All roads constructed by the United States 
in the territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Republic of Panama shall be under the juris- 
diction of Panama. As to those secondary 
roads constructed by the United States for the 
purpose of giving access to any defense site, 
Panamé4 grants to the military authorities of 
the United States the right to restrict or pro- 
hibit public travel on such roads within a rea- 
sonable distance from such sites if such restric- 
tion or prohibition is necessary to the military 
protection of such sites. It is understood that 
such restriction or prohibition is without preju- 
dice to the free access of the inhabitants estab- 
lished within the restricted areas to their 
respective properties. It is also understood 
that such restriction or prohibition is not to be 
exercised on any part of any main highway. 


“ARTICLE X 


“The Government of the United States of 
America, when constructing the air bases and 
airports on any of the sites referred to in Article 
I, shall take into consideration, in addition to 
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the requirements of a technical order for the 
safety thereof, the regulations on the matter 
as have been or may be promulgated by the 
joint Aviation Board. 

“The Republic of Panama shall not permit, 
without reaching an agreement with the United 
States, the erection or maintenance of any aerial 
lines or other obstructions which may consti- 
tute a danger for persons flying in the vicinity 
of the areas intended for air bases or airports. 
If, in constructing the said air bases and air- 
ports, it should be necessary to remove lines of 
wire already strung because of their constitut- 
ing an obstacle thereto, the Government of the 
United States shall pay the costs of the removal 
and new installation elsewhere which may be 
occasioned. 


“ARTICLE XI 


“The Government of the United States agrees 
to take all appropriate measures to prevent arti- 
cles imported for consumption within the areas 
referred to in Article I from passing to any 
other territory of the rest of the Republic except 
upon compliance with Panamanian fiscal laws. 
Whenever it is possible, the provisioning and 
equipping of the bases and their personnel will 
be done with products, articles and foodstuffs 
coming from the Republic of Panama, provided 
they are available at reasonable prices. 


“Article XII 


“The sites referred to in Article I consist both 
of lands belonging to the Government of the 
Republic of Panama and of privately owned 
lands. 

“In the case of the private lands, which the 
Government of Panama shall acquire from the 
owners and the temporary use of which shall 
be granted by it to the Government of the 
United States, it is agreed that the Government 
of the United States will pay to the Government 
of Panama an annual rental of fifty balboas or 
dollars per hectare for all such lands covered 
by this Agreement, the Government of Panama 
assuming all costs of expropriation as well as 
indemnities and reimbursements for buildings, 
cultivations, installations or improvements 
which may exist within the sites chosen. 
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“In the case of the public lands the Govern- 
ment of the United States will pay to the Gov- 
ernment of Panamé an annual rental of one 
balboa or dollar for all such lands covered by 
this Agreement. 

“There are expressly excepted the lands sit- 
uated in the Corregimiento of Rio Hato, 
designated by No. 12 in the attached Memo- 
randum, it being understood that for this entire 
tract the United States Government will pay 
to the Government of Panama an annual rental 
of ten thousand balboas or dollars. 

“The rentals set out in this Article shall be 
paid in balboas as defined by the Agreement 
embodied in the exchange of notes dated March 
2, 1936, referred to in Article VII of the Treaty 
of that date between the United States. of 
America and Panama, or the equivalent thereof 
in dollars, and shall be payable from the date 
on which the use of the lands by the United 
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States actually began. with the exception of the 
lands situated in the Corregimiento of Rio Hato 
designated by No. 12 in the attached Memo- 
randum, rental for which shall commence Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. 
“ArticLe XIII 

“The provisions of this Agreement may be 
terminated upon the mutual consent of the sig- 
natory parties even prior to the expiration 
thereof in conformity with Articles I and V 
above, it being understood also that any of the 
areas to which this Agreement refers may be 
evacuated by the United States and the use 
thereof by the United States terminated prior 
to that date. 

“ArTIcLE XIV 

“This Agreement will enter into effect when 
approved by the National Executive Power of 
Panama and by the National Assembly of 
Panama.” 


WHY ARE WE FIGHTING AND FOR WHAT 


ADDRESS BY STANLEY K. HORNBECK ’* 


[Released to the press May 22] 

It seems to me especially appropriate to dis- 
cuss here at Chapel Hill the subject of why we 
are fighting and for what. North Carolina’s po- 
litical history and its record of education and 
interest in public affairs are such that I am sure 
full and earnest consideration has been and is 
being given by most of you and your fellow 
citizens to this subject. The fact that the char- 
ter of this university was granted in the year 
in which the French Revolution began must of 
itself be a constant reminder to you, as to other 
institutions of learning, of the importance of 
fully understanding the present threat to a cen- 
tury and a half of the development throughout 
the world of free government. The State of 
North Carolina was outstanding in its insistence 


upon the adoption of the Bill of Rights as an 
integral part of the Federal Constitution. 
Needless to say, the principles embodied in both 
of those documents are nowhere cherished and 
upheld with greater determination than here. 

I understand that day after tomorrow a new 
naval aviation training center is to be commis- 
sioned at this university. The Navy Depart- 
ment has announced that this training school 
will be the Eastern center for the Navy’s vast 
new program for the preparation of 30,000 pilots 
per annum. North Carolina’s traditions are 
obviously still in full vigor. 


* Delivered under the auspices of the International 
Relations Club, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., May 21, 1942. Mr. Hornbeck is Adviser on 
Political Relations, Department of State. 
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In September 1931 the Japanese Army 
launched an attack upon China, in Manchuria. 
In September 1935 the Italians launched an at- 
tack upon humanity and decency, in Ethiopia. 
In 1936 Italy and Germany intruded without 
warrant and with force into the affairs of a 
neighboring country, Spain. In July 1937 
the Japanese Army began in North China an 
assault destined to involve the whole Far East 
and every nation that has interests there. In 
19838 Germany embarked upon operations of 
conquest which in the next year compelled 
the British Empire to resort to arms in self- 
defense. And in 1941, with Germany already 
sinking American ships in the Atlantic Ocean, 
Japan attacked the United States in the 
Pacific; Germany and Italy promptly declared 
war on the United States; and the United States 
was compelled to go to war in self-defense. 

This country was attacked and is now at war 
because of what we have stood for and are as a 
nation—with all that our position as a great 
power means to the aggressor nations in terms 
of principles and policies and in terms of eco- 
nomic and military strength. The programs of 
conquest pursued by Japan and by Germany 
have been and are such as to necessitate for their 
success the destruction of every democracy and 
therefore the attempt. sooner or later, by one 
or both of those countries to subjugate the 
United States. 

We do not have to rely upon mere estimates 
to know that world domination is the aim of 
each of those powers. Their leaders have de- 
clared their intentions. As far back as 1578 
Hideyoshi, the first Japanese empire builder, 
said that when he had conquered the various 
Japanese islands not then under the control of 
his master, he would “go over and take Korea”. 
“With Korean troops,” he continued, “I intend 
to bring the whole of China under my 
sway.... Ishall doit as easily as a man rolls 
up a piece of matting and carries it under his 
arm.” Thereafter he would extend his empire 
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to India, Persia, and such other Asiatic nations 
as the Japanese then knew of, as well as the 
islands of the southern Pacific. In 1927 the 
authors of the Tanaka Memorial said: “In the 
future if we want to control China, we must 
first crush the United States just as in the past 
we had to fight in the Russo-Japanese War. 
But in order to conquer China we must first 
conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. In order 
to conquer the world, we must first conquer 
China.” Regardless of the question of who 
wrote that Memorial, the course followed by 
Japan since 1927 and the utterances of not a 
few highly placed Japanese, especially since 
1937, have been utterly and completely in line 
with the concept expressed in those words. 

Nazi Germany’s concepts and intentions are 
amply expounded in Hitler’s various public and 
published utterances and in the testimony of 
those who are or who have been his close 
associates. 

On December 10, 1940 Adolf Hitler stated 
in an address: “... The fact remains that 
two worlds are face to face with one another. 
Our opponents are quite right when they say, 
‘Nothing can reconcile us to the National So- 
cialist world.’ How could a narrow-minded 
capitalist ever agree to my principles? It would 
be easier for the Devil to go to church and 
cross himself with holy water than for these 
people to comprehend the ideas which are ac- 
cepted facts to us today... .” 

In Mein Kampf Hitler has said: “. . . the 
folkish view of life corresponds to the innermost 
will of nature, as nature restores that free play 
of the forces which is bound to lead to a per- 
manent mutual higher breeding, until finally | 
the best cf mankind, having acquired the pos- 
session of this earth, is given a free road for 
activity in domains which will lie partly above, 
partly outside it. 

“We all sense that in the distant future prob- 
lems could approach man for the conquest of 
which only a highest race, as the master nation, 
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based upon the means and the possibilities of 
an entire globe, will be called upon.” 

Francis Hackett in his recent book, What 
Mein Kampf Means to America, well sum- 
marizes the essence of Nazi Germany’s threat 
to the democratic world: “... what is the 
choice, if one ponders Mein Kampf? It is be- 
tween a Hitler world and a non-Hitler world. 
A power such as he wields has its lever in the 
will to war that he has fostered. It has its ful- 
crum in the democracies’ will to peace.” 

On September 27, 1940 these two would-be 
conquering nations, Japan and Germany—each 
bent on world domination—formally allied 
themselves, together with Germany’s satellite, 
Italy, in a treaty the essence of which was that 
if any country not already at war with them 
placed obstacles in the way of the program of 
conquest of any of the three powers those powers 
would unite in political, economic, and military 
action against such country. 

The United States, both before and after this 
attempted intimidation, indicated its objection 
and opposition to the Axis moves of aggression 
by constant protest and by giving aid to the 
countries that were attacked—especially aid to 
Britain and her allies and aid to China. In De- 
cember 1941 the aggressors attacked us because, 
like the nearer neighbors whom they had earlier 
attacked, we must be rendered impotent or their 
programs would come to naught. 

In point of time the United States was drawn 
into the “shooting” war when Japan struck at 
us at Pearl Harbor. We might have stayed out 
of the armed conflict for a little while longer. 
We might have stayed out until Europe had 
been completely overrun by Germany and until 
eastern Asia had been completely overrun by 
Japan. We might have stayed out until the 
world situation had become one in which this 
country would have had to meet, by itself, at- 
tacks by a more powerful Germany and a more 
powerful Japan. We might have enjoyed a few 
months more of fictional “neutrality” and tech- 
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nical “peace” had not the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States possessed prin- 
ciples; had not the Government of the United 
States advocated world-wide acceptance and 
observance of those principles; had not the 
people and the Government of the United States 
over a long period of time objected to and diplo- 
matically opposed programs of conquest by 
force; had not the Government of the United 
States declined to disregard various commit- 
ments to which both it and Japan were parties 
to various countries which had become the ob- 
jects of aggression; and had not the United 
States begun to assist these countries in their 
resistance to aggression. We might have 
stayed out a little while longer had we been 
willing to withhold aid from our friends and to 
give aid to their enemies and ours. 

Thanks to the heroic and vigorous resistance, 
first of the Chinese, then of the British and some 
other European peoples, and next of the Rus- 
sians, we, attacked in our turn and now at war, 
are not fighting alone against victorious con- 
querors. We are under great obligation to those 
nations whose armed resistance preceded ours, 
and it behooves us to reflect with appreciation 
upon the benefits which we have derived and are 
deriving from their resolute sacrifices. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recent references to China are 
a stirring expression of our obligation to and 
our admiration for one of those nations, 

On April 28 the President said: 


“The Japanese may cut the Burma Road; but 
I want to say to the gallant people of China that 
no matter what advances the Japanese may 
make, ways will be found to deliver airplanes 
and munitions of war to the armies of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 

“We remember that the Chinese people were 
the first to stand up and fight against the ag- 
gressors in this war; and in the future an un- 
conquerable China will play its proper role in 
maintaining peace and prosperity not only in 
eastern Asia but in the whole world.” 
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In the course of our pre-war relations with 
Japan the Government of the United States re- 
fused to comply with brazen Japanese propo- 
sals that this country underwrite a peace set- 
tlement between Japan and China on the basis 
of the then existing military situation—thereby 
enabling Japan to impose a victor’s peace upon 
China—and that we agree to pursue a course 
which would in effect facilitate further activi- 
ties of conquest by Japan directed against Rus- 
sia, against Thailand, against the Dutch, against 
the British, against the French, against the 
Portuguese, against the Philippines, and there- 
fore against us. In the case of Germany it was 
patent that we would not comply with similar 
demands which were implicit in Germany’s 
program of conquest though not expressly 
presented. 

Because limitations of time necessitate limi- 
tation of subject, I wish in this discourse to 
discuss especially the causes of and the issues 
involved in that part of our war which is now 
being waged in the Far Eastern theater. In 
so doing I do not for a moment mean to imply 
that we are engaged in more wars than one. 
On the contrary, we are engaged in one war, 
a world war: a conflict between concepts and 
practices of democratic self-determination and 
concepts and practices of total autocratic dom- 
ination; a conflict, world-wide, between princi- 
ples and procedures of law on the one hand and 
principles and procedures of brute force on the 
other hand. 

It happens that in this world conflict our 
principal opponents are two militant, militaris- 
tic nations the controlling leaders of each of 
which have for many years planned to achieve 
domination first of their neighbors and ulti- 
mately of the whole world. That these two 
militant, militaristic nations might at some 
time in the unpredictable future stand in oppo- 
sition each to the other does not detract from 
the global nature of our present conflict, be- 
cause any such future challenge of one of the 
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aggressors to the otl.er over the issue of world 
domination would arise only after subjugation 
of the United States. Whatever incidents of 
noncooperation arising out of some potential, 
ultimate clash of interests may before their de- 
feat occur between Germany and Japan will, of 
course, be to the military benefit of the United 
Nations, but such incidents, if and when, are 
almost sure to be of minor influence as con- 
trasted with the common major interest of Ger- 
many and Japan in the defeat of the powers 
that now resist them. Therefore, any examina- 
tion of the causes of and the issues involved in 
our belligerency with either Germany or Japan 
should be clearly regarded as addressed to only 
a part of a single and indivisible conflict. 

Dr. Hu Shih, the :llustrious Ambassador of 
China to the United States, has recently called 
attention to the fact that world conquest has 
long been Japan’s national ideal. As Dr. Hu 
stated, Japan’s ruling class has been trained 
for centuries in a militaristic tradition. For 
present purposes it is pertinent to review and 
to contrast Japanese and American policies dur- 
ing the past 100 years cr so. 

In 1833 the United States entered into its first 
Far Eastern treaty, a treaty with Siam. This 
treaty provided for peace and for dependable 
relationships. 

Some 10 years later, in 1844, Caleb Cushing 
negotiated our first treaty with China—similar 
in purport. 

In 1854 Commodore Perry negotiated the first 
of the treaties with Japan; and Japan, which 
for something more than 200 years had kept 
itself aloof from the world, began intercourse 
with the Occident. During the subsequent pe- 
riod of Japan’s introduction to the Family of 
Nations the United States did its utmost to be- 
friend Japan. In regard to the entire Pacific 
area this country has consistently urged, as it 
has for other parts of the world, the importance 
of fair treatment among nations, and wherever 
possible the United States has attempted to dis- 
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courage encroachments by any nation upon the 
independence and scvereignty of others. As 
President Roosevelt said in his message to Con- 
gress on the fifteenth of last December, “this 
American attitude was especially important to 
Japan.” It has, of course, also been important 
to China and to other countries of the Far East. 

From the days of Townsend Harris to the 
days of Joseph Grew the American Government 
and American nationals in many walks of life 
have whole-heartedly contributed to the politi- 
cal, the economic, and the social development of 
Japan along modern lines. 

In the Philippines—where our interest be- 
gan by accident—the United States has con- 
sistently followed a policy of preparing the 
Islands and their people for independence and 
has in recent years set a definite date, 1946, for 
the establishment of that independence. 

In the year 1908 this Government and the 
Government of Japan, by an exchange of notes, 
agreed that they were determined to support 
“by all pacific means at their disposal the in- 
dependence and integrity of China and the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for commerce and 
industry of all nations in that empire”, that it 
was “the wish of the two Governments to en- 
courage the free and peaceful development of 
their commerce on the Pacific Ocean”, and that 
their policy was “directed to the maintenance 
of the existing status quo in” the Pacific. To 
the principles set forth in that agreement the 
United States has faithfully adhered. 

In 1921 and 1922 this Government, by its par- 
ticipation and leadership in the deliberations 
of the Washington Conference, gave outstand- 
ing evidence of its matured and earnest inter- 
est in the maintenance of peace with justice in 
the Pacific Ocean and the Far East. That Con- 
ference was convened for the primary purpose 
of bringing about through international agree- 
ment a halt in the international race in naval 
armaments which was imposing upon the na- 
tions involved a staggering burden. This Gov- 
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ernment, in the interest of securing an agree- 
ment, not only proposed a program calling for 
greater sacrifices by this country than by any 
other in the matter of the tonnage of warships 
actually in commission or under construction 
but also, in recognition of the desire of Japan 
for security, agreed to refrain from fortifying 
its island possessions. And in the Nine Power 
Tréaty this Government, the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and all the other conferring powers 
agreed to respect China’s sovereignty and to 
provide to China full opportunity to develop 
and maintain an effective and stable govern- 
ment. 

In contrast to the record of the United States 
with regard to the Far East, Japan has, since 
shortly after its resumption of intercourse with 
the rest of the world, assiduously followed a 
program of territorial expansion and political 
domination. 

In the decade of the 1870's flickerings of Jap- 
anese imperialistic ambition began to appear 
in various activities. In 1871 certain inhab- 
itants of the Loochoo Islands who had been 
shipwrecked on the southern coast of Formosa 
were murdered by Formosan savages. The Jap- 
anese Government took up the case and before 
it was through with the matter gained Chinese, 
British, French, and American tacit assent to 
her claim of sovereignty over the Loochoos and 
in 1879 proclaimed the incorporation of those 
islands in the Japanese administrative system. 

In 1875 the Japanese Government obtained 
recognition by Russia of Japan’s complete sov- 
ereignty over all the Kurile Islands, a group 
which stretches northeast of Japan for 700 or 
800 miles. In 1876 the Japanese Government 
incorporated as a part of Japan’s dominions the 
Bonin Islands which lie some 600 to 700 miles 
to the east of southern Japan. 

In 1875 a Korean fort fired on a Japanese 
gunboat while that vessel was surveying the 
mouth of the Han River. In the next year 
Japan, by means of an expedition which did 
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not fail to display military prowess, “per- 
suaded” the Korean Court to enter into a treaty. 
In the ensuing years Japanese agents, by in- 
trigue, by open and often violent interference 
in Korean affairs, and by frequent use of armed 
forces, steadily undermined the Korean Gov- 
ernment and prepared the way for the subjuga- 
tion of Korea to Japan which was consummated 
in 1910. 

In 1894 Japan made war on China and as a 
result acquired in 1895 Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores which lie off the coast of southeastern 
China. 

In 1904 Japan made war on Russia and as a 
result acquired in 1905 the southern portion of 
Saghalin and transfer to itself of Russia’s 
rights in regard to Port Arthur, the nearby 
Kwantung leased territory and the South Man- 
churia Railway. 

In 1910 Japan concluded its long campaign of 
encroachment upon Korean rights and interests 
with enforced annexation of that unhappy 
country. 

In 1914, at the beginning of the World War, 
Japan seized the German insular colonies in the 
Pacific and as a result acquired in 1919 under 
the Treaty of Versailles a mandate over those 
areas. In their subsequent administration of 
the mandate the Japanese respected neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the mandate agreement. 
Of most importance in that connection, develop- 
ments since December 7, 1941 have clearly 
shown that they made long and careful prepa- 
rations to utilize those islands as advanced mil- 
itary and naval bases. 

Also during the World War Japan seized the 
former German holdings in Shantung Prov- 
ince, China; and only very reluctantly did she 
in 1922, as a result of pressure brought and price 
paid by the other powers participating in the 
Washington Conference, relinquish control 
there. 

Further during the period of the World War 
Japan also attempted through the notorious 
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Twenty-one Demands to obtain far-reaching 
rights and privileges in China. Had what she 
demanded been granted in toto, China would 
forthwith have become a Japanese dependency. 

In 1931 Japan occupied Manchuria by force. 

In 1933 Japan seized Jehol, penetrated into 
the neighboring province, Chahar, and extorted 
from China by threat of force a demilitarized 
zone in a section of North China extending al- 
most as far south as Peiping. 

In 1935 Japan established in the demilita- 
rized zone a semi-autonomous puppet “govern- 
ment” and instigated in the five northern prov- 
inces a so-called “autonomy movement”. 

In 1937 Japan embarked on military opera- 
tions in North China which soon developed into 
an all-out attack on the whole of China. 

In 1939 Japan annexed the Spratley Islands 
which lie between southern Indochina and 
Borneo. 

In 1940 Japan by threat of force obtained 
effective military domination of northern Indo- 
china, and in 1941 by further threats of force 
she obtained an extension of this control over 
the remainder of Indochina. 

In 1941 Japan attacked American and British 
territory in the Pacific. The various moves in 
the unfolding of her program of aggression 
since December 7 in Hawaii, in the Philippines, 
in Thailand, in Borneo and the Netherlands 
East Indies, in Malaya, in Burma, in New Brit- 
ain and New Guinea, and in the Indian Ocean 
are fresh in our minds. 

This continuous militaristic expansion over 
nearly three quarters of a century has been ac- 
complished in disregard of treaty pledges and 
other commitments and by threat or use of force. 
In definite admission and affirmation of her con- 
temporary policy of conquest, Japan openly as- 
sociated herself with Germany in 1936 by enter- 
ing the Anti-Comintern Pact, and with Ger- 
many and Italy in 1940 by entering into a formal 
alliance with those nations, 
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Wherever Japanese military and political con- 
trol has extended—in Formosa, in Korea, in the 
Japanese mandated islands, in Manchuria, and 
in other parts of China—the commercial inter- 
ests of the United States and other countries 
have suffered from Japanese efforts to drive out 
those interests through a systematic program of 
interference and discriminatory treatment and 
through the granting to Japanese interests of 
subsidies and monopolies and special “protec- 
tion”. 

As early as 1899 the Japanese Government es- 
tablished a camphor monopoly in Formosa, the 
world’s chief source of natural camphor. After 
Japan’s occupation of Korea practically all the 
foreign trade of that country gradually was 
channeled through Japan. In the islands of 
Micronesia, for which Japan was given a man- 
date, the doors soon were effectually closed to 
practically all foreign intercourse. 

At the time of the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria the Japanese Government gave as- 
surances that the Open Door would be main- 
tained there. However, the principal economic 
activities in that area were soon taken over by 
special companies controlled by Japanese na- 
tionals and established under special charters 
according them a preferred or exclusive posi- 
tion. Asa result, a large part of American and 
European enterprises that formerly had oper- 
ated in Manchuria were forced to withdraw 
from that area. 

This channeling of the movement of goods 
was effected primarily by means of exchange 
control exercised under the authority of regu- 
lations issued under an enabling law which pro- 
vided expressly that for the purposes of the law 
Japan should not be considered a foreign coun- 
try nor the Japanese yen a foreign currency. 
Equality of opportunity thus virtually ceased 
to exist in Manchuria. 

Soon after the hostilities between Japan and 
China began in 1937, there developed in the 
areas in China which came under Japanese mil- 
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itary occupation a situation similar in its ad- 
verse effects upon American and European busi- 
ness to that in Manchuria. The Japanese set 
up puppet regimes which instituted systems of 
trade and exchange control and monopolies of 
a character discriminatory in favor of Japanese 
trade and business. The trend of Japanese pol- 
icy made it clear that the Japanese Government 
was seeking to establish in areas under its mil- 
itary occupation such a general preference for 
and superiority of Japanese interest as would 
nullify the principle of the Open Door and its 
assurance to nationals of third powers of equal 
opportunity. 

As the Japanese troops advanced in China 
they took possession of practically all Chinese 
national, provincial, and municipal enterprises, 
occupied practically all privately owned Chinese 
industries of substantial size, confiscated or pur- 
chased at arbitrary rates with questionable cur- 
rency available stocks of raw materials, and in- 
stituted Japanese purchasing monopolies for 
those materials. In form, the public enter- 
prises seized were consolidated and reorganized 
as subsidiaries of either the large Japanese 
Government-controlled North China Develop- 
ment Company or the Central China Promotion 
Company; in fact, most of those enterprises 
were either operated directly by the Japanese 
Army or turned over to Japanese industrialists 
to operate. In form and in fact, the privately 
owned enterprises have in most cases become 
“Sino-Japanese” enterprises, with the Japanese 
assuming the advantages of management. 

By the year 1940 the Japanese Government 
had publicly revealed an enlargement of Japan’s 
declared objectives from the earlier projected 
inclusion of China as a unit in Japan’s “New 
Order East Asia”, to an inclusion in that new 
order of the colonial possessions of European 
powers in southeast Asia and the western 
Pacific. 

An essential] feature of Japan’s proposed new 
order has been the creation of a self-sufficient 
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economic bloc comprised of the various regions 
of the western Pacific area and referred to as 
the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere”. 
Japanese leaders have envisaged Japan’s serving 
as the industrial unit in this bloc and relegating 
to the other units the function, under Japanese 
direction, of producing raw materials. 

Previous experience and current develop- 
ments have indicated clearly that establishment 
of the proposed new order in Greater East 
Asia would mean politically subservience within 
a vast area to the will of one country; would 
mean, economically, employment of the re- 
sources of that area primarily to the benefit of 
that one country; and would mean, socially, 
the aggrandizement of that one nation and the 
reduction of all other nations within that area 
to the role of inferiors. Such a program obvi- 
ously impaired and menaced the economic and 
social interests of the United States and other 
third countries. More important, however, it 
jeopardized our broader interests—our interest 
in peace with security and in progress by orderly 
processes in international relations. 

From what we have seen of Japanese methods 
in Formosa, in Korea, in the Japanese mandated 
islands, and in Manchuria and other parts of 
China under Japanese military occupation, re- 
alization of Japan’s objectives would mean the 
shutting off of an important area of the world 
from freedom of access on a non-discriminatory 
basis by the United States and other third coun- 
tries. It would mean that all intercourse be- 
tween that extensive area and third countries 
would be at the dispensation of Japan—ena- 
bling Japan to exact tribute therefrom much 
the same as in feudal times transit trade and 
contact in general were subjected by predatory 
barons to exactions under the name of protec- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding constant and unremitting 
efforts by the American Government to protect 
American interests by peaceful means and not- 
withstanding assurances by the Japanese au- 
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thorities of a desire on their part for peace and 
an intention on their part to respect American 
rights, disregard of or interference with those 
rights and interests were constant and were ever 
on the increase. 

The primary cause of the present armed con- 
flict between Japan and the United States has 
been pursuit by Japan of this policy of conquest 
and determination on Japan’s part to continue 
to pursue—with increasing intensity—that pol- 
icy. In pursuit of that policy, Japan’s militant, 
militaristic leadership disregarded law, violated 
treaties, impaired and trampled upon the rights 
of this and other countries, took the lives of 
American nationals, physically assaulted and 
injured other American nationals, bombed and 
otherwise destroyed American property—in- 
cluding a naval vessel (the Panay), merchant 
vessels, hospitals, churches, schools, business 
houses, and residences—forcibly interfered with 
lawful American trade, ruined the legitimate 
business of many American nationals, com- 
pelled this country to make huge expenditures 
for defensive armament, made threats against 
this country, took advantage of this country’s 
profound desire for peace and our patient effort 
to maintain amicable relations with their coun- 
try, and finally launched a treacherous surprise 
attack followed by a declaration of war. 

The essential facts regarding the Japanese 
diplomatic approach to the United States in 
1941 and our Government’s responses on the 
subject of an “agreement” can be stated simply 
and in a few words: Japanese spokesmen came 
to the United States Government and said that 
Japan wanted an agreement regarding the sit- 
uation and problems in the western Pacific and 
eastern Asia. This Government was not ask- 
ing for an agreement, and, if Japan’s inten- 
tions were peaceful and non-aggressive, there 
was no need for an agreement; but this coun- 
try and its Government wanted peace, and this 
Government replied that it would be glad to 
discuss with the Japanese Government the facts 
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of the situation and the possibility of arriving 
at an agreement. The Japanese made various 
proposals to which it was impossible for the 
United States to agree, and in making those 
proposals they intimated that unless the United 
States agreed to what they proposed their coun- 
try would continue with its program of con- 
quest by force. At the same time, they asked 
the American Government to indicate what 
would be acceptable to this country as the 
provisions of an agreement, and they were given 
from time to time during the course of the con- 
versations, and finally on November 26, clear 
indication of this country’s views. The Amer- 
ican Government at no time asked or demanded 
that an agreement be concluded nor did it at 
any time suggest thut if an agreement were not 
concluded this country might resort to other 
than peaceful methods; its proposals of Novem- 
ber 26 were in no sense whatever “demands”, 
and when it put forward those proposals it 
expressly and specifically stated in the written 
communication which covered them that they 
constituted a sample of what would in the 
opinion of the Government of the United States 
be sound as a basis for further discussion. One 
thing this Government did ask constantly and 
consistently: it asked that Japan desist from 
and refrain from use of armed force. Mean- 
while, and for a long time before November 
26—as was demonstrated on December 7—the 
armed forces of Japan were preparing for an 
armed attack on the United States as Japan’s 
alternative to an assent by “agreement” on the 
part of the American Government to what 
Japan’s spokesmen were demanding; and on 
December 7 Japan’s armed forces attacked this 
country (and Great Britain) without warning. 

Simply stated, Japan has proceeded with a 
long-cherished and carefully developed program 
of conquest—in disregard of law, in disregard 
of treaties, in disregard of the rights and inter- 
ests of all other nations, in disregard of any 
civilized standards of morality and justice— 
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employing any and every means which she has 
been able to devise or to acquire. 

In the conflict between Japan and her neigh- 
bor, China, the great issue has been and is 
whether the Chinese are to rule in their own 
country or the Japanese are to conquer, rule 
over, and enslave China and the Chinese. In 
the conflict between the United States and the 
associates of the United States on the one side, 
and Japan and Japan’s allies on the other side, 
the great issue is whether peace-loving peoples 
are to rule in their various countries or the 
world’s most notorious and ruthless aggressors 
are to conquer, rule over, and enslave the world. 

Concisely put, this war, forced on what are 
now the United Nations by the Axis powers, 
is a world conflict between concepts and prac- 
tices of civilization and concepts and practices 
of barbarism. The issue is that of survival or 
destruction—throughout the world—of con- 
cepts and practices of national independence and 
personal freedom. 

In this context it may be well for us to think 
for a moment of the fundamental national in- 
terests, interests of the United States, that are 
for us at stake in this world struggle. 

In a letter to the Vice President of the United 
States on January 8, 1938, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, gave expression to an adequate 
concept of national interest in words to which 
attention cannot too often be directed. 

I venture to repeat the substance of that state- 
ment with a little amplification : 


The interest of the United States in situations 
abroad is measured in more than terms of the 
number of American citizens residing in a given 
place or region at a given moment, is more than 
the amount of investment of American citizens 
in a particular locality, is more than the volume 
of our trade—past, present, or potential. Those 
are, of course, important interests, but, over and 
above them, this country has interests that are 
and always will be broader and more funda- 
mental. These more important although less 
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obvious interests arise out of and rest upon the 
fact that only by respect on the part of the 
nations of the world for orderly processes in 
international relationships is there any chance 
for peace, and only in a world where there is 
peace—based on law and order and justice—can 
this country be secure. That the United States 
be able to live in peace and to enjoy security, 
that the world be safe for the people of the 
United States—and for other law-abiding and 
peace-desiring people and nations, these are na- 
tional and Nation-wide interests. These are 
primary concerns of the United States and of 
all of its people. These are fundamental and 
vital. These go beyond and transcend in im- 
portance the various material interests and con- 
cerns of persons (individuals), of property, of 
profits, of privilege, or even of prestige. 


On January 15, 1941 the Secretary of State, 
in his testimony on the Lend-Lease Bill, stated 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives: 


“During the past eight years, our Government 
has striven, by every peaceful means at its dis- 
posal, to secure the establishment in the world of 
conditions under which there would be a rea- 
sonable hope for enduring peace. We have pro- 
ceeded in the firm belief that only if such con- 
ditions come to exist will there be a certainty that 
our country will be fully secure and safely at 
peace. The establishment of such conditions 
calls for acceptance and application by all na- 
tions of certain basic principles of peaceful and 
orderly international conduct and relations. 

“Accordingly, in the conduct of our foreign 
relations, this Government has directed its ef- 
forts to the following objectives: (1) Peace and 
security for the United States with advocacy 
of peace and limitation and reduction of arma- 
ment as universal international objectives; (2) 
support for law, order, justice, and morality and 
the principle of non-intervention; (3) resto- 
ration and cultivation of sound economic meth- 
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ods and relations, based or equality of treatment; 

(4) development, in the promotion of these ob- 
jectives, of the fullest practicable measure of 
international cooperation; (5) promotion of the 
security, solidarity, and general welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 


A few months later, just about a year ago, on 
May 31, 1941, in a letter to the newly appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of China, the Sec- 
retary of State said: 


“As you know, the program in which the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States put 
their trust is based upon and revolves about the 
principle of equality of treatment among na- 
tions. This principle comprehends equality in 
international relations in a juridical sense, non- 
discrimination and equality of opportunity in 
commercial relations, and reciprocal inter- 
change in the field of cultural developments. 
Implicit in this principle is respect by each na- 
tion for the rights of other nations, perform- 
ance by each nation of established obligations, 
alteration of agreements between nations by 
processes not of force but of orderly and free 
negotiation, and fair dealing in international 
economic relations essential to peaceful develop- 
ment of national life and mutually profitable 
growth of international trade. One of the pur- 
poses of this program is to effect the removal of 
economic and other maladjustments which tend 
to lead to political conflicts.” 


Such recent statements of American foreign 
policy are simply affirmations, with constantly 
increasing precision and clarity, of concepts and 
policies formulated and developed in the course 
of the long continuity of the relationships that 
our growing Republic (our Democracy) has 
had with the other countries of the world. 

We have believed in and have contended for 
the principles of law and order in world affairs; 
for respect for treaties; for full regard for the 
rights and duties of nations: the right of na- 
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tions to security, the right of nations to enjoy 
life and to pursue happiness in their own way 
so long as these activities do not unlawfully in- 
jure others; for performance of obligations; for 
preservation of the good products of human 
thought, ingenuity, and effort ; for promotion of 
activities which advance the interests of human- 
ity in general; for the principle of equality of 
opportunity; for good-will and peace among 
men. In diplomacy we have always contended 
for these things. When forced to do so, we have 
resorted to arms for their defense. 

It is obvious that, toward safeguarding our 
national interests, there is more to be considered 
than territory (soil), more than persons, more 
than property, more than trade. Fundamental 
concepts and national institutions are more im- 
portant than are material possessions. Secu- 
rity with justice is more important than wealth. 
Self-respect is more important than prestige. 
Our way of life is more important than our 
momentary physical comfort. Honor, good 
faith, and desire and intention and effort to be 
a good neighbor are more important than power. 
All these things must be safeguarded and de- 
fended—by peaceful means as far as possible, 
by force when we are attacked. 

It is not our American concept that there 
should be a static world or a frozen status quo. 
As a nation we have always had in mind the 
evolution of society. of political institutions, of 
economic instruments and devices accomplished 
through cooperation and conciliation, through 
the pacific settlement of controversies and 
through the general improvement of all condi- 
tions, national and international, by peaceful 
methods and processes. 

Which brings us to the question: “Why are 
we fighting now, and for what?” 

We are fighting today because we have been 
and are attacked. We are fighting because we 
have things—material, political, and spiritual— 
worth defending. We are fighting because if 
we did not fight, if we did not defend these 
things, we would lose them. 

We are fighting for security—security for our 
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material possessions, our political possessions, 
and our spiritual possessions. 

We are fighting for our lives, for our coun- 
try’s life—our national existence. We are fight- 
ing in defense of our way of life and of the way 
of life of others, who in varying degrees are like 
us and who in varying degrees are in the same 
situation—having been attacked or menaced— 
as are we. 

We are fighting—-not for the first time—in 
defense of the concept of democracy; fighting 
against the concept of autocracy. We are fight- 
ing—as we have fought before—to preserve, to 
maintain, to extend, and to share our freedom, 
resisting an effort of aggressively minded na- 
tions to impose upon the world, and therefore 
upon us, a slave regime. 

Weare fighting for the principles and policies 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter. The eight 
points of that Charter have been well summar- 
ized in the following language: “(1) no terri- 
torial aggrandizement; (2 and 3) self-determi- 
nation of nations; (4) access by all nations, on 
equal terms, to the trade and raw materials of 
the world needed for their economic prosperity ; 
(5) collaboration of all nations in the economic 
field to secure improved labor conditions and 
social security; (6) a peace that will ‘afford to 
all nations the means of dwelling in safety with- 
in their own boundaries’; (7) freedom of the 
seas; (8) the ultimate abandonment of force by 
all nations, and, ‘pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general security,’ 
the disarmament of nations ‘which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression outside their 
frontiers.’ ” 

“We are fighting”, as Francis B. Sayre, the 
United States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, who returned a few weeks ago from the 
grim siege of Corregidor, has said in a recent 
address, “We are fighting for the rights of all 
mankind.” 

In this conflict other peoples are fighting side 
by side with us, and we know and our associates 
know why we fight and what we jointly are 
fighting for. 
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In the Declaration of the United Nations, 
representatives of the noble company of the 26 
associated nations subscribed to the purposes and 
principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter and, 
recognizing that these nations are banded to- 
gether “in a common struggle against savage 
and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the 
world”, pledged their governments to employ 
their full resources and ccoperation and to make 
no separate armistice or peace. 

It is important that we understand and ap- 
preciate our brave and gallant associates in 
this conflict. It is important for our own full 
participation in this world-wide armed struggle 
and for our performance of our appropriate role 
in the settlement that must come, that we under- 
stand and appreciate the interests, the history, 
the culture, the character, the capacities, the as- 
pirations, and the deeds of our associates. 
President Roosevelt in his address of February 
23 described the nature of this association of the 
United Nations and paid tribute to some of the 
most outstanding of our associates in the follow- 
ing language: 

“The United Nations constitute an association 
of independent peoples of equal dignity and 
importance. The United Nations are dedicated 
to a common cause. We share equally and with 
equal zeal the anguish and awful sacrifices of 
war. In the partnership of our common enter- 
prise we must share in a unified plan in which 
all of us must play our several parts, each of 
us being equally indispensable and dependent 
one on the other. 


“We of the United Nations are agreed on cer- 
tain broad principles in the kind of peace we 
seek. The Atlantic Charter applies not only to 
the parts of the world that border the Atlantic 
but to the whole world: disarmament of aggres- 
sors, self-determination of nations and peoples, 
and the four freedoms—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, and free- 
dom from fear. 

“The British and the Russian people have 
known the full fury of Nazi onslaught. There 
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have been times when the fate of London and 
Moscow was in serious doubt. But there was 
never the slightest question that either the 
British or the Russians would yield. . . . 

“Though their homeland was overrun, the 
Dutch people are still fighting stubbornly . . . 

“The great Chinese people have suffered 
grievous losses; Chungking has been almost 
wiped out of existence, yet it remains the capital 
of an unbeatable China.” 


We and our associates are going to win the 
war, and we and our associates are going to win 
the peace that follows. 

In the recently spoken words of a seasoned 
officer of our Army who was our Military At- 
taché at Belgrade when the Nazis attacked 
Yugoslavia and who has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observing the military might of our 
enemies : 


“Remember that we also have a military tra- 
dition. It is the best there is. It consists of 
never having lost a war. Our enemies know 
what that means. We face the challenge again. 
The job is not easy, but we can do it. We have 
the heart. We have the brains. We have the 
potential strength. When we have organized 
the team, which includes the Nation as a whole, 
we will win.” 


On Sunday, May 10, Prime Minister Churchill 
said : 


“. . . We have mighty Allies, bound irrev- 
ocably by solemn faith and common interests to 
stand with us in the ranks of the United 
Nations. 

“There can only be one end. When it will 
come or how it will come I cannot tell. But, 
when we survey the overwhelming resources 
which are at our disposal, once they are fully 
marshalled and developed, as they can be, as 
they will be, we may stride forward into the 
unknown with growing confidence.” 


For what do we fight? 
We fight first in self-defense, for the survival 
of the soil, the principles, and the institutions 
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that we cherish; second, in performance of ob- 
ligations; third, to make the world safe for the 
United States and for other democracies; fourth, 
to make the world a better world in which to 
live—for ourselves and for all mankind. 

There lie ahead two great tasks: first, that of 
winning the war; second, that of making a bet- 
ter peace settlement than any that has hereto- 
fore been made. 

The peace settlement when this war has been 
won must contain provisions which will give 
security and make possible justice among, na- 
tions. It must contain provisions which will 
discourage aggression and restrain would-be 
aggressors. It must provide reasonable scope 
for the normal, legitimate aspirations of peace- 
fully inclined and industrious peoples every- 
where. In these and other respects the peace 
which we envisage and toward which we are 
fighting must be more generously conceived and 
more firmly supported than any that has been 
achieved in the past. The peace which we now 
seek cannot be founded merely on faith or on 
hope or on charity—or on all of these. The 
peace that will follow this war must be a peace 
maintainable and maintained by cooperative 
vigilance and common effort. 

A few days ago, on May 17, our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, said: 


“The United Nations have already resolved 
that once victory is achieved the economic rela- 
tions among nations will be based on the prin- 
ciples and objectives which have been tirelessly 
advocated by our Government on all appro- 
priate occasions in recent years. These prin- 
ciples and objectives have been affirmed and 
incorporated in the declaration of August 14, 
1941, known as the Atlantic Charter. They 
have been accepted as a common program by 
all our allies in the United Nations Declaration 
of January 1, 1942. 


“The far-reaching economic objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter cannot be attained by wishful 
thinking. ... 

“With the prospect of a better world before 
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them, I am confident that the people of our Na- 
tion and the peoples of all the other United 
Nations will relentlessly pursue with unflagging 
zeal our common paramount objective: an early 
and decisive victory over our enemies.” 


Both Japan and Germany talk of a “new or- 
der”. Everyone realizes that the old order both 
in Asia and in Europe was far from satisfactory. 
No one denies the need for a new order. But, no 
one except the Japanese militaristic leaders and 
the Nazi militaristic leaders wants the kind of 
a new order which Japan and Germany are 
attempting to force upon the world. There can 
be no returning to the old order, but the people 
of the world want none of the Japanese and 
Nazi “new order” of brutality, ruthless regi- 
mentation, and enslavement. The new order 
which must follow this war will be created by 
the peace-loving and law-abiding nations, and 
it will be for the benefit of mankind. 

In the making of the peace we must profit by 
the lessons of experience. Let us keep in mind 
the steady march of aggression which began in 
Asia in 1931, spread to Africa in 1935, to Europe 
in 1936, and which lashed directly at the United 
States in 1941. Let us remember the failure of 
the peace-loving peoples and their governments 
to resort to effective measures to halt that march 
of aggression until it became more than obvious 
that it was a movement for universal supremacy. 
During the progress of this march, the peace- 
loving nations placed reliance largely upon ap- 
peals to reason to stop it. 

The advance of the Japanese Army in Man- 
churia in September 1931 was met only by such 
appeals. Otherwise Great Britain and the 
United States and the League of Nations stood 
by, notwithstanding the injury done not only 
to a peaceful nation, China, but to the whole 
structure of world order and hence to the in- 
terests of Great Britain, of the United States, 
and of other law-abiding powers. The Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations had come into 
force only 11 years before; the Nine Power 
Treaty, designed especially to settle the post-war 
problems of the Far East, had been signed only 
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9 years before; the Kellogg Pact had been in 
effect only 3 years. And yet, only by words— 
words of admonition, remonstrance, exhorta- 
tion, and protest—did the world resist that as- 
sault upon this new and laboriously erected 
structure of peace. 

In 1935, aggression in Africa. In 1936, ag- 
gression in Europe. In 1937, further aggres- 
sion in Asia. Still the world relied on appeals 
to reason—only. 

In 1938 and 1939 aggression heaped upon 
aggression in Europe. Still, appeals to rea- 
son—only, and lingering hope that those appeals 
would be adequately efficacious. 

Finally, in September 1939, the democratic 
powers of Europe at long last were compelled 
to oppose force with force. 

In 1940 and 1941 Japan extended the scope 
of her aggressions. She occupied first the 
northern and then the southern part of French 
Indochina. She finally attacked the United 
States and the British and the Netherlands 
possessions. And the United States and Great 
Britain and the Netherlands were then com- 
pelled to resist force with force. 

This sad record of misplaced trust and in- 
adequate measures clearly indicates that for 
the great military advantages which the Axis 
powers have obtained and for the grave and 
desperate situation in which the United Nations 
find themselves today, the latter are themselves 
in no small measure responsible. It should also 
point to the responsibility which the people 
of these nations now owe to themselves and to 
the world to restore by deeds the balance and 
sanity and equilibrium which for a decade mere 
verbal support of an ever diminishing status 
quo did little to preserve. It should, further, 
point to the responsibility which we shall bear 
to ourselves and to the world when the peace 
is made that reliance in the future not again 
be placed upon treaties and laws and processes 
of discussion alone. 

The “never again” that becomes a slogan 
after this war has been won must be the “never 
again” of a determination on the part of all 
peace-loving members of the Family of Nations 
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not to tolerate disregard of pledges, violation 
of law, and refusal decently to respect the rights 
and the opinion of mankind. 

Meanwhile, in our progress toward a dem- 
ocratic peace we must above all fully recognize 
the seriousness of the armed struggle in which 
we are now engaged. This is a struggle which 
is not limited to soldiers, to sailors, and to air- 
men. It is a struggle which calls for greater 
and ever-faster production of the implements 
of war. This country of ours must truly be the 
“arsenal of democracy” while making itself the 
strongest of democracy’s combat units. This is 
a struggle which calls for the utmost effort on 
the part of labor, on the part of industrial man- 
agement, on the part of technicians of all kinds, 
on the part of our men, our women, and even 
our children: a struggle which calls, in short, 
for the fullest possible effort of each and every 
oneofus. This effort requires effective national 
unity, extensive and intensive self-denial, and 
rigorous self-discipline. 

This war will not be won by wealth of re- 
sources alone. It will not be won by production 
alone. It will be won by men—fighting; and 
by men and women and children—supporting 
from behind the lines the men who do the 
fighting. 

Both the winning of the war and the win- 
ning of the peace-to-be call for the utmost ef- 
fort of-which every man, woman, and child in 
this country and in each of the United Nations 
is capable. To achieve that full effort it is es- 
sential that each of us understand clearly why 
we are fighting and envisage adequately what 
we are fighting for. Once it has been realized 
in full seriousness throughout our whole great 
country that our national survival and the 
future of our way of life are at stake, that defeat 
would mean destruction of these, and that vic- 
tory will afford opportunity to advance the 
cause of freedom and of a square deal among 
men and nations, the people of our United 
States will meet to the limit the demands which 
this tragic conflict has imposed and, in vastly 
increasing proportions, is going to impose 
upon us. 
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MASTERS OF BIGOTRY 
ADDRESS BY RAYMOND H. GEIST’ 


[Released to the press May 22] 


On the night of February 27, 1933 I beheld 
from the balcony of my home in the Bellevue 
Park in Berlin the red glow of the flames which 
were consuming the German Reichstag, the fu- 
neral pyre on which the short-lived liberties of 
the German people were extinguished. For 
three years I had watched the gathering storm 
which, when it broke with incredible swiftness 
and fury, far surpassed in reality and terror the 
liveliest forebodings which imagination can 
conceive. A new monster, like the hungry 
beasts of the arena, was let loose upon thousands 
of innocent victims whose cries of anguish have 
swollen to the convulsive sobs of millions in 
many countries where the Axis conquerors have 
fixed their iron heels. For seven long years I 
worked within the precincts of this monster’s 
domain while he grew to incomparable power, 
insolent exultation, and disdain. He has 
amassed great weapons of war on land and sea, 
gigantic armies, and vast productive means with 
which he has embarked upon a career of ruth- 
less conquest—an attempted conquest of the 
world and of its civilization. The insidiousness 
of his early course before he fell with fire and 
sword upon his neighbors reveals the method of 
his treachery and guile. The great fraud un- 
folded from day to day within plain view of the 
whole world; but none was so profoundly de- 
ceived as those fellow citizens of his who lis- 
tened to him in the market place offering free- 
dom from want and national resurrection when 
he was preparing chains and dungeons for all 
who put their trust in him. 

Hitler took his first step toward political 
conquest at home at a time when the public 
mind was agitated about questions of national 
economy in the midst of serious unemployment. 
He availed himself of all the weaknesses and 


of all the strengths in the existing German 
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commonwealth. Under the so-called totali- 
tarian system he has transformed those weak- 
nesses into brutality and callous inhumanity 
while the strength and youth of his people ha‘ e 
been systematically developed and devoted 
to the pursuit of war. No indictment can rest 
heavier on a people than on the Germans of 
this generation who have failed to hold their 
place in the forward march of civilization. 
This apostasy—this total desertion of a great 
nation from faith, principles, and heritage—is 
a graver event in the annals of the world than 
the threat of armies and engines of war. The 
causes of this defection are not to be found in 
the sequence of historical occurrences in Europe 
preceding the rise of Hitler’s National Socialist 
regime. No conceivable combination of hostile 
foreign powers could have driven the Germans 
to such frenzy as to wreck their national in- 
tegrity and self-respect and to destroy their 
humanity. 

Situated in the center of Europe, the German 
people have had equal opportunity to develop 
their civilization contemporaneously with 
other European states. Through the centuries 
the enlightenment which has characterized civil 
and political progress in England and France 
and other European states was consistently 
frustrated in the souls of the Germans. They 
devoted themselves with superhuman skill and 
energy to the chemistry of matter and to scien- 
tific labors in response to their one overwhelm- 
ing passion: the lust for power. Like Faust, 
the supreme creation of Germany’s greatest 
thinker, the nation stood ready to ally itself 
with the prince of darkness to gain the desired 
end. This motive, subconsciously activating 
itself in the people’s daily life, determined most 
profoundly the civic and moral status of the 
nation. No virtue could freely thrive in the 
German heart which mitigated or nullified the 
nation’s lust for power. 

Above all during the pre-Bismarckian era, 
when other nations in Europe were forging 
ahead in the vanguard of civilization in re- 
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sponse to the great influence of enlightenment 
that came with and after the Renaissance, the 
princely rival houses in Germany were im- 
mersed in the stolidness of their own insularity 
and retained to a remarkable degree the feudal 
concepts of the Middle Ages. Nor did the basic 
mental structure of the German people change 
with the advent of a united Reich. The supreme 
directives came from Prussia, which authorita- 
tively infused into the minds of all Germans 
the militaristic cult and the lust of war. Envy- 
ing other nations which had forged empires and 
which had expanded their powers on the seven 
seas, the German nation, once having emerged 
from its feudal impotence, developed the un- 
appeasable, aggressive policy toward other 
European states that has drenched the world in 
blood for nearly a century. This grim design, 
never yielding to the loftier ways of peace and 
to the enlightenment of civilization, has deeply 
permeated the German way of life. The guilt 
of this plot has steadily controlled German 
mental processes both in public and in private 
life. It became the habit of the nation to think 
in terms of war preparing for the inevitable 
day of days: der Tag. Militaristic show of 
power and enthronement of the god of war have 
not concealed, however, that which lies deeper 
in the heart of the Reich than all else: ines- 
capable, relentless, tormenting fear ! 

In no age and in no country in the world has 
fear become so universal, so tragic, and so im- 
placable. The discipline which notoriously 
characterizes the German people is the most 
patent manifestation of an ever-present intui- 
tive dread. The German obeys because he must 
and because he fears. He finds his freedom 
only in a self-imposed austerity which tran- 
scends the demands of the master. He is 
reared in severity and disciplines his children 
with a stern mind. Fear is ever-present in the 
German home; it determines the course of pub- 
lic affairs and fixes the Government’s policies. 
It has been inherited from generation to gener- 
ation, gnawing at the heart of the nation and 
slowly killing the soul. 

The development of political, civil, and so- 
cial life in the first and second Reichs paved 
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the way for the complete subjugation which 
followed under Hitler. During the nineteenth 
century when great advancement toward polit- 
ical freedom was being made in other coun- 
tries in Europe, where the lively processes of 
enlightenment and liberal thought were con- 
tributing mightily to the advance of civiliza- 
tion, German life moved stolidly along a sepa- 
rate path. Great energy was employed in the 
development of industry, commerce, and tech- 
nical achievement. Political, civil, social, edu- 
cational, and religious life, the free exercise of 
which characterizes the free man, continued 
steadily under the auspices and discipline of 
the state. The four freedoms which our Presi- 
dent has proclaimed as the incontestable rights 
of man and which we have enjoyed from the 
earliest times were not permitted the Germans. 
These four freedoms were not in accordance 
with the policy and aims of the government. 
The common exercise of the four freedoms 
would not have led to der Tag. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that German civilization 
during the long period known as modern times 
has utterly failed to contribute to the world’s 
uplift in the realm of moral and spiritual ad- 
vancement. In that nation there have been 
men of genius whose enlightenment and aspira- 
tions to advance the common good of man have 
been second to none and who have fought 
for the truth; but these men have not had gen- 
eral following at home and have left little im- 
pression upon their own countrymen. From 
Heine to Thomas Mann they have been out- 
casts. 

Today, in view of what has happened in the 
world, in view of the ruthless policy which the 
German Government has been pursuing at home 
and abroad for nearly a decade, a closer exam- 
ination of German institutions may be necessary 
if we are to appraise properly the responsibility 
and culpability of those who have used these 
institutions to further their designs upon the 
peace of the civilized world. 

In the domestic political field before the Hit- 
lerian advent none of the major or minor politi- 
cal parties was free to do more than advocate 
policies of social and civic reform. The Party 
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of the Social Democrats and the Catholic 
Centrum Party under auspicious circumstances 
might have led the German people to a realiza- 
tion of the freedom which we know; but the 
bigotry of the nationalists, the militarists, and 
the landed aristocracy kept alive the hate and 
the aggressive intent which the Germans har- 
bored toward their neighbors. 

In the realm of foreign politics the Germans 
had broken with their neighbors—and in fact 
with the whole world—generations ago. If the 
answer to the last war had been German domina- 
tion in Europe, they would likewise have pre- 
pared before this for the world struggle which 
is now upon us. The Germans have steadily 
lacked sufficient confidence in their own destiny 
to believe that they could fulfil their role in 
modern civilization by peaceful cooperation with 
other nations. Conscious of their achievement 
in the spheres of material, scientific, and tech- 
nicological progress, they have become arrogant 
and conceited—whick was not only marked and 
confirmed in the public utterances of the last 
Kaiser but which in the bombasts of Hitler and 
his associates has amazed and shocked the world. 

It has been characteristic of the political 
thinking in Germany to ignore those traditions 
which from the days of Aristotle and Plato have 
been the directives of those nations, including 
our own, which have sought to attain a reason- 
able and cultivated civilization. We have 
availed ourselves of the inspiration of the 
Greeks and have bui!t our political institutions 
in harmony with the world’s best practices, in- 
corporating into our political system the most 
liberal and enlightened wey of life. England 
had its Magna Charta in the thirteenth century. 
The short-lived bill of rights vouchsafed to the 
Germans lasted slightly over a decade, which the 
majority of the nation by popular vote sacri- 
ficed on the altar of Hitler. It was the rancor 
of separate factions in Germany, their un- 
quenchable partisan thirst for power, which pre- 


vented the German people from uniting in the | 


eause of their own salvation and in winning 
political freedom. The parties themselves split 
into factions on issues of minor importance to 
the whole nation but vital to their own selfish 
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interests. So in the long history of that coun- 
try a majority in the nation has never been able 
to lead the rest along paths of peace, enlighten- 
ment, and prosperity. No political party has 
ever had a clear substantial majority in Ger- 
many whose espousal of the public welfare was 
founded on commonly accepted principles. 

The struggle for freedom in Germany has 
yet to be fought. With the victory of Hitler it 
would be long delayed, probably for genera- 
tions. To lay the foundations for the advent of 
freedom among the German people would be a 
long and arduous task. How much bigotry, 
prejudice, intolerance, and narrow-mindedness 
would have to be overcome! What intolerable 
crimes against humanity would have to be ex- 
piated before atonement and reconciliation with 
the rest of the world would be achieved ! 

Under the shadow of authoritarian rule a vast 
administration of officials and of civil servants 
had learned obedience and discipline in the 
performance of their duties. They were not free 
to question the policies of the imperial govern- 
ment or to work within the scope of their office 
for the political amelioration of the country. 
During the brief life of the republic enlightened 
Germans like Gustave Streseman struggled he- 
roically to bring their fellow countrymen to 
support the liberal form of constitutional gov- 
ernment which had been adopted at Weimar and 
to cooperate in strengthening international sol- 
idarity, friendship, and peace. The reactionary 
elements supported by the militarists, powerful 
industrialists, and big land owners swiftly un- 
dermined the structure of the republic and 
opened the gates which admitted the Hitlerian 
hordes. The men who led Germany during 
these fateful years of the republic undertook an 
unrealistic task. They were asking their fellow 
citizens, who only know how to obey, to choose 
their own free destiny and to assume and main- 
tain by the exercise of their votes responsibility 
for themselves. This has utterly failed in Ger- 
many and under similar circumstances would 
fail again. This tragic example of political in- 
competency bears witness to the necessity of 
pursuing without stint the proper education 


among the people of enlightened and liberal po- . 
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litical thought. It is not enough that men 
should be law-abiding, disciplined, faithful, 
and efficient in their work. They must realize 
that theirs is the obligation to preserve freedom 
and to march themselves as the citizens of a 
whole nation in the vanguard of civilization. 
Previous to his accession to power Hitler 
avoided giving warning of the fate which he 
had in store for the religious life of the country. 
In order to introduce paganism the destruction 
of the church and established religion was fore- 
cast in the teachings of those in the party whose 
duty it was to develop a new “view of life”. In 
spite of the incessant attacks made on the Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches, and in defiance 
of the intolerable pressure and persecution 
which has had to be borne by those who have 
remained faithful to their beliefs, the back of 
Christianity has not yet been broken in Hitler’s 
Reich. From the beginning the inability of the 
church in Germany to play a decisive role in 
shaping the destiny of the country, its failure 
to lead the German people more positively to 
acquire political concepts and principles equal 
to those cherished in other civilized countries, 
contributed more than any other factor to the 
moral collapse which the German nation has 
endured under Hitler. This was due not to the 
ineffectualness of the teachings of the church 
but to the sustained pressure over a long period 
of time of the German state, which demanded 
obedience even in spiritual things. When state 
and church are in conflict on the highest moral 
issues which concern the fate of the people, 
when the one is aiming at aggression and the 
other at peace, when the one seeks to enthrone 
the power of might and the other good-will 
among men, a struggle ensues which destroys 
the state and paralyzes the religious life of the 
nation. But the question remains: Why was 
not the Christian church in Germany a greater 
force in animating the national conscience to 
a higher degree of political and moral respon- 
sibility? It is because the supreme mentor of 
the people in all questions relating to national 
policy was the state. In our country the church 
constitutes an integral part of public opinion, 
and it is heard on all occasions, Enlightened 
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citizens from every walk of life, including the 
leaders of the church, guide our thinking; and 
thus public opinion is openly formed. 

While religious leaders in Germany sought 
through the years to mold public opinion on 
momentous questions affecting the destiny of the 
people and during the last decade in the strug- 
gle with Hitler, Pastor Niemoeller and others 
have won the sympathy and admiration of the 
whole world, in general the church in Germany 
has limited its activities to religious and pas- 
toral functions and the maintenance of paro- 
chial schools. In contemplating this situation it 
will be apparent how mightily the religious in- 
stitutions of a country can cooperate in de- 
fending freedom and in fostering democratic 
principles of government. In the great strug- 
gle for liberty which mankind has been carrying 
on from the dawn of civilization, the inspira- 
tion of religion has been a potent aid in creating 
an enlightened public conscience. Neither the 
Catholic nor the Protestant church in Germany 
wielded sufficient influence in national affairs to 
turn the German people away from embarking 
on the catastrophic adventure with Hitler. Be- 
fore the National Socialists came to power, and 
while Hitler and his accomplices were violently 
campaigning throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, disturbing the peace and com- 
mitting violence against the Jews and their po- 
litical opponents, the mass of public opinion was 
fortified neither in the strength of religious con- 
viction nor in unity of common thought to with- 
stand the outrages everywhere committed. The 
absence of any organized opposition to the com- 
mon menace of Hitler was as complete in Ger- 
many as it was without. The church, main- 
taining the even tenor of its way, was power- 
less in the teeth of the gathering storm to 
arouse public opinion until the first blow was 
struck. What it was able to do then through 
the opposition of a few courageous souls was 
too little and too late. 

What powerful blows might have been leveled 
at the demagogue if the German people during 
the previous generation had been able to find 
some common hasis of understanding in their 
religious life and had been able to allay the 
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prejudices which kept them from establishing a 
basis of united public action! Had there been 
effective cooperation in the pursuit of common 
aims among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews in 
pre-Hitlerian Germany, it is doubtful that the 
National Soclialists could ever have come to 
power. 

Nor can much more be said for the educational 
systems which have flourished for ages in the 
German Reich. Again the body of that system 
has demonstrated its strength, but the spiritual 
content of German learning has failed to reach 
the mark. In no country has research been pur- 
sued with more persistent energy, skill, and suc- 
cess. The roots of science have penetrated 
deeply into the soil of knowledge, and the fruits 
of such labors have been brilliant and epoch- 
making discoveries. One might suppose that 
this excellent and painstaking work, this in- 
defatigable labor in the laboratories of science, 
would have redounded to the blessing of human- 
ity and would have conduced to the emancipa- 
tion of the German people. On the contrary, all 
that has been done in the realm of science 
through generations of diligent and laborious 
study has been finully converged into the hideous 
process of total war. German scientific efforts 
have always been preeminently connected with 
chemistry, that alchemy of transmuting some- 
thing common into powerful and deadly sub- 
stances, which have made the laboratories of 
Germany the terror of the civilized world. 

Likewise in the German universities intellec- 
tual standards have been reached and scholar- 
ship has risen to renowned heights. But in 
those halls the Teuton has held sway where the 
clash of sword and the bloody duel was the 
highest academic honor. Here flourished the 
raging and arrogant nationalism of the Prus- 
sian youth and the mysterious cult of German- 
ism, which revived the medievalism of the race 
and the latent paganistic longing. That aca- 
demic freedom was wiped out in Germany the 
world may well regret; but in appraising those 
influences which contributed to the downfall of 
free learning, no little blame is due to the uni- 
versities themselves, which absurdly fostered 
vainglorious and exaggerated patriotism. More 
than any others the intellectuals of Germany 
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were chilled and intimidated by the imperial 
frown. 

The universities have been the properties of 
the state; and those that taught and they who 
learned were obliged to conform to the estab- 
lished order and to carry on the militant tradi- 
tions to which the nation was dedicated. Unlike 


our public-spirited college presidents, the rectors 
of the German universities are disciplinarians 
and stern governors. They make no appeals to 
the nation at large on outstanding questions of 
the day; nor 1n their long history have they had 
any part in formulating and proclaiming those 
ideals of freedom and enlightenment which great 
seats of learning are expected to foster and make 
known. Thus, in German universities, only the 
students have been vociferous—not in the cause 
of freedom, tolerance, universal understanding, 
the golden rule, and good-will among men but 
in the cause of reactionary nationalism, intol- 
erant Germanism, and Teutonic supremacy. In 
the German universities the professors had to 
teach what the students wished to hear; other- 
wise the benches were empty and the perquisites 
lacking. In such an atmosphere and under such 
a system only those scholarly lecturers could rise 
to favor and prominence whose talents were re- 
nowned in curricula inoffensive to the state and 
in harmony with German processes of thought. 


The advent of the totalitarian Hitler brought 
on the world’s stage a group of politica] leaders 
whose bigotry and intolerance have surpassed 
anything the world hasever known. The cult of 
Hitler had no background logically connected 
with political events which transpired during 
the years of the republic. The plan of establish- 
ing a National Socialist state was conceived by 
Hitler and in part explained to his followers. 
The full scope of the undertaking, with its vast 
application of totalitarian oppression and anni- 
hilation, was not defined and elaborated until 
power was seized and the bloody whip was 
firmly grasped. Then millions who had ap- 
plauded the violent harangues of the dictator 
and responded to his passionate, vehement rant 
were aghast when the first repressive blow was 
struck against the thousands who were hurried 
off to torture and to death. 
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Throughout the land there arose, as from the 
teeth of the dragon which Cadmus slew, in- 
numerable satellites and functionaries, masters 
of bigotry who carried the Hitlerian scourge 
into every village and hamlet of the German 
Reich. Never was so much hate unleashed in 
the world as on the sixth of March in 1933 when 
the totalitarian state of Hitler came to power. 
The flood of oppression and bigotry engulfed 
the whole existing order. All that had been 
made by human skill, genius, and labor, the 
fruits of a thousand years of national endeavor, 
were seized as instruments of power and rightful 
booty. The creators were marked men. 

Against no special group was the fury more 
relentlessly directed than against the Jews of 
Germany. The claims of Hitler that these 
people had offended against the social order and 
the so-called German way of life were without 
the slightest foundation. On the contrary no 
group had contributed more since the days of 
Frederick the Great to the renown, progress, 
and greatness of the Reich. For many genera- 
tions while imperial power in that country was 
in the making, the German noble families were 
too proud to send their sons into the professions 
and sought careers in public service, in the army, 
in diplomacy, and at court where there was the 
vain and senseless hope of appearing in the en- 
tourage of the Kaiser. It was the lot of the 
Jews to perform the services that were lacking, 
and for many generations they successively dis- 
tinguished themselves in all the sciences, pro- 
fessions, arts, industry, commerce, and public 
services. They of all the Germans were the 
most cultivated and observed with peculiar skill 
the amenities and decorum of a true civilization. 
When Hitler came to power the Jews of Ger- 
many constituted closely one percent of the total 
population, but the record of their achievement 
and contribution to the glory and greatness of 
the German Reich was vastly in excess of their 
numerical strength. 

The attacks upon the Jews by the vast Hitler 
machine, their disenfranchisement, their humil- 
iation, their despoliation, the torture and mur- 
der, and finally their mass expulsion from the 
Reich were motivated by no popular movement 
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among the German people. This unholy out- 
rage was conceived in the abnormal brain of 
Hitler, and the machine of the party ruthlessly 
and systematically put the plan into execution. 
The great mechanism of the state with its un- 
limited power and its vast organization of of- 
ficials and police was set in motion to hunt out 
and destroy one person in every hundred, young 
and old, man, woman, and child, not because he 
professed another religion but because Hitler 
had placed the mark of destruction on every 
Jew. The cause was not only religious but po- 
litical bigotry. The broad-mindedness of the 
German Jews, their sympathy with and natural 
devotion to a liberal and tolerant view of life, 
and their fearless work in the cause of freedom 
disqualified them from having any part in the 
Hitlerian scheme of things. They were con- 
demned because politically they were unassimi- 
lable in the Third Reich and the plunder of their 
property worth billions of marks was eagerly 
coveted by the National Socialist hordes. This 
is the true cause of the persecution of the Jews 
in Germany; all pretense that it was due to race 
or religion was pure fraud. Since Hitler was 
unable to confess to the world that his purpose 
in despoiling the Jews was to seize their wealth, 
he invented the ridiculous theory of racial su- 
premacy which he knew the mass of his untu- 
tored followers, who were the only ones who 
counted in his scheme of things, would naively 
accept. 

At the great Catholic Church, which has 
mothered civilization throughout Christendom 
for nearly 2,000 years, the master of political 
bigotry was unable to strike the mortal blow 
which destroyed the German Jews. But his 
hatred and jealousy of the universal Catholic 
Church is even deeper and more deadly. The 
Catholic Church is doomed in Hitler’s Reich. 
The National Socialist view of life is in strict 
opposition to the fundamental beliefs of the 
Christian church, just as violence and war are 
opposed to mercy and peace. The Concordat 
which Hitler made with the Holy See was 
purely a gesture of convenience. It was a part 
of his policy of choosing one victim at a time. 
The grand strategy which Hitler is employing 
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in dealing with the Catholic Church is to post- 
pone the final blow until in a supine Europe, 
with all opposition crushed, he would be able 
to destroy utterly the papal supremacy over 
the universal Catholic Church, confiscate all 
Catholic property, and establish the pagan 
church of the new order in Europe, where only 
Hitler and his creed of force would be wor- 
shipped. In preparation of this scheme, which, 
if it should ever be accomplished, would shake 
the foundations of the religious world, the 
National Socialist masters of bigotry have de- 
livered three major blows at the Catholic 
Church. The first has been the relentless and 
cruel order by which the Catholic parents have 
been compelled to withdraw their children from 
Catholic schools. The second was the false 
indictment of the Catholic sisters as violators 
of the German currency laws. And the third 
was the public arraignment of innumerable 
priests on absolutely false and perjured evi- 
dence compromising their morality and integ- 
rity of character. 

The National Socialists in their blind and 
insolent bigotry are seeking to possess them- 
selves of the magnificent structure of civiliza- 
tion itself in order to tear down stone by stone 
its lofty temples of religion, liberty, science, 
and culture. In its stead they are rearing gi- 
gantic arsenals of war, far-flung camps of sol- 
diery, and prisons for those devoted to liberty 
and to the practice of their faith. Since through 
the intolerance of Hitler the Protestant and 
Catholic churches are doomed to destruction 
in the countries which he rules, in which faiths 
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his own followers have been reared, what possi- 
ble hope of survival could there be for the prac- 
tice of the Mohammedan or the Buddhist re- 
ligions if once the legions of the Germans 
possessed the lands of those faiths? 


In one sense alone has Hitler achieved an 
absolute totalitarianism: he and his followers 
have become the world’s masters of total bigotry. 

All that civilized man has found beneficial 
to his happiness and progress has been de- 
stroyed or attacked. It is not the bloody march 
of warlike conquests nor the enslavement of 
men’s bodies in the service of the aggressor 
which has aroused the whole of mankind in 
this universal war but the ghastly truth that 
this grim, relentless design is to overwhelm the 
human soul in a chaos of darkness and tyranny. 

Those who have been engulfed by the totali- 
tarian hordes have been thrown into physical 
bondage and misery ; but they have not lost the 
determination to remain steadfast in the cause 
of freedom, knowing in their hearts that the 
march of tyranny will be halted and the aggres- 
sors destroyed. The United Nations, which 
have taken up the challenge to civilization, will 
never turn back but will carry this struggle to 
the ultimate day of victory. It will then be 
realized that this mighty conflict has been un- 
leashed by those who have attempted to arrest 
the march of mankind toward progress and 
committed treason against the human race 
itself. 

Our Nation has become the hope of the world. 
We shall not fail! 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN MANILA 


[Released to the press May 20] 
The Department has received the following 
information regarding Government officials at 


Manila. 


Interned in the building on Naushon Road: ' 
Nathaniel P. Davis (Foreign Service Inspector), 
Woodstown, N.J. 
Paul P. Steintorf (Consul) and wife, Newport News, 
Va. 


Charles H. Whitaker (Vice Consul), son Paul and 
daughter Andrea, Apponaug, R.I. 

Erich W. Hoffman (Vice Consul), Maplewood, N.J. 

Frances Whitney (Clerk), Henderson, Colo. 

John P. Coffey (Clerk), Chicago, Ill. 

©. Porter Kuykendall (Consul, Karachi) and wife, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

George M. Abbott (Consul, Marseille), wife and 
daughter Anne, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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wife, South Bridgton, Maine 
Samuel Sokobin (Consul, Kobe), San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Horatio Mooers (Consul, Mexicali), San Diego, Calif. 
Peter K. Constan (Vice Consul, Cairo) and wife, 
West Newton, Mass. 
Lloyd N. Parks (Clerk, Cairo), Bogard, Mo. 
Charles H. Stephan (Vice Consul, Kobe), Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Robert Burton (Clerk, Peiping), New London, Conn. 
Mrs. Frank P. Lockhart, Portsmouth, Va. 
Mrs. Sarah Parsons 
Alice Erdelyo 
Interned in Villa 911 Del Pilar: 
Claude Buss, Somerton, Pa. 
Frederick Noble, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Donald Cochran, Seattle, Wash. 
Ervin Ross, Topeka, Kans. 
Charles Franks and wife, Sunnyside, Wash. 
Reynolds North, San Mateo, Calif. 
Albert Price, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Page Nelson, Washington, D.C. 





Karl L. Rankin (Commercial Attaché, Cairo) and 






George Gray, La Mesa, N.Mex. 

Maxwell Anderson, Sac City, Iowa 

William Hebbard, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Robert Gurney, Spencer, S.Dak. 

Mrs. Gratian Gurney, with infant Mary Melissa four 
months old 

Gordon Bills and wife, Norfolk, Va. 

Joaquin Fernandez 

Ruth Lovell, Fresno, Calif. 

Bertha Greusel, McCook, Nebr. 

Marg Connor, Elmhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 

Elise Flahaven, San Francisco, Calif. 

Virginia Hewlett, Danville, Va. 

Margaret Pierce, Wilmington, Calif. 

Mona Raymond, Honolulu, T.H. 

Edward Mack 

Messrs. Ora, Erza Lautzenheiser, Hamilton, Ind. 

Mrs. Helen Burke, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Jennie Jurgenssen, Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Rebecca Thompson Karrer, Carlisle, Ind. 

Mrs. Helen Morton, Arlington, Va. 

Mrs. Emery Rullson 

Mr. David 
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ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE* 


[Released to the press May 20] 

I am charged tonight by the President of the 
United States to express to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and to all of those who are listen- 
ing in, in our sister republics and in our own 
land, his deep gratification with the development 
which has made possible this linking together 
of radio networks throughout the Americas and 
his assurance that this new enterprise will meet 
with the success which it so well merits. 

It is only a short time ago that representa- 
tives of the Columbia Broadcasting System dis- 
cussed with me their plan for the improvement 
of the transmission of radio programs from the 
United States to our neighbors of the New 
World. Tonight this plan has become a reality. 
These words I am speaking can be heard 
throughout the length and breadth of the Amer- 
ican republics. Radio stations in all the 
Americas are contributing their facilities so that 


this and subsequent programs may be rebroad- 
cast for the benefit of millions. 

Man’s conquest of space is one of the great 
achievements of the contemporary world. But 
this achievement imposes heavy responsibilities 
upon those in whose hands these new instru- 
ments of communication rest. The constructive 
use of these instruments can contribute nobly to 
human progress. But we all of us know by the 
events of the past decade how their misuse in 
other lands has thwarted human progress; how 
such misuse in no small part has been respon- 
sible for the great world tragedy of today. 

In the field of radiocommunication the United 
States broadcasting companies have discharged 
their obligation with a full sense of their re- 
sponsibility as potent factors in our democracy. 
Their broadcasts of the news have been distin- 
guished by their impartiality, their accuracy, 
and their integrity. 


* Broadcast by Mr. Welles over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System May 19, 1942. 
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Here in the Western Hemisphere we can 
learn from the radio every day what is taking 
place in the world, whether that be good or bad, 
encouraging or disheartening. We can listen 
to news gathered from every corner of the globe, 
knowing that occurrences of the day are pre- 
sented to us just as they have happened. 

Within the Axis countries and the nations 
which they have overrun, no man can know the 
truth from the radio broadcast to which he 
listens or from the newspaper which he reads. 
All he obtains from those sources are the lies 
he is fed by the propaganda agencies set up 
by the Axis leaders to keep him in ignorance 
of the truth. 

And no one realizes more fully than these 
world outlaws themselves the everlasting sig- 
nificance of these great words: “For you shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 


To retain our liberties we require freedom 
of information, and every means that can be 
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devised to increase and to perfect the inter. 
change of accurate information between us 
constitutes an added bulwark not only to our 
own democratic institutions but to the security 
of our inter-American system as well. 

We are free men in the Americas. 

That is why the United States has not needed 
and does not need to engage in propaganda in 
its dealings with its neighbors in the New 
World. 

You don’t have to undertake propaganda in 
your relations with your friends and your equals 
when the channels of free communication are 
open to you. And that, thank God, is the sit- 
uation as regards the 21 American republics. 

For that reason I welcome and I am grateful 
for this new service to the cause of inter-Amer- 
ican understanding which is provided by the 
“Network of the Americas”. It affords a clarion 
challenge to those who would enslave the souls 
of men—addressed to them by those who will 
win the victory to insure the freedom of the 
human spirit. 


CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF CENTRAL BANKS OR EQUIVALENT 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press by the Pan American Union May 22] 

The Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sumner Welles, met in plenary session at the 
Pan American Union on May 22 and set June 
80 as the opening date for a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the central banks or equivalent 
institutions of the American republics. 

The conference evolves from resolution VI 
adopted at the Third Meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, which met at Rio de Janeiro 
last January. 

Part of general hemispheric-unity measures, 
the resolution provides for a conclave to meet 


“for the purpose of drafting standards of pro- 
cedure for the uniform handling of bank credits, 
collections, contracts of lease and consignments 
of merchandise, involving real or juridical per- 
sons who are nationals of a State which has 
committed an act of aggression against the 
American Continent.” To be considered also 
are measures to safeguard the wartime economy 
of the American nations. 

It is expected that representatives from all 
the American republics will be in attendance 
at the conference. It will be in session at the 
Pan American Union for a period of approxi- 
mately 10 days. 
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RELATIONS WITH BOARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE 


On May 20, 1942 the President issued the 
following “Clarification and Interpretation of 
Executive Order No. 9128 of April 13, 1942, in 
Respect of Certain Functions of the Department 
of State and the Board of Economic Warfare” : 


“The following will clarify certain relations 
and functions of the Department of State and 
the Board of Economic Warfare in the adminis- 
tration of the President’s Executive Order No. 
9128 * regarding the Board and provide for co- 
operative action between them. 

“Tt is contemplated that meetings of the Board 
will be held at least every two weeks. An 
agenda for each meeting will be circulated in 
advance, and each member of the Board is free 
to raise questions upon his own initiative. 

“In the making of decisions, the Board and 
its officers will continue to recognize the primary 
responsibility and position, under the President, 
of the Secretary of State in the formulation and 
conduct of our foreign policy and our relations 
with foreign nations. In matters of business 
judgment concerned with providing for the pro- 
duction and procurement of materials to be im- 
ported into this country for the war effort, in- 
cluding civilian supply, the Department will 
recognize the primary responsibility and posi- 
tion of the Board. In many cases a decision 
may involve both matters of foreign policy and 
business judgment in varying degrees. No 
clear-cut separation is here possible. Accord- 
ingly, if occasions arise in which proposed ac- 
tion of the Board or its officers is thought by 
officials of the State Department to be at vari- 
ance with essential considerations of foreign 


policy, the Secretary of State and the Chairman 


1 Bulletin of April 18, 1942, p. 337. 


of the Board will discuss such matters and reach 
a joint decision, in matters of sufficient impor- 
tance obtaining direction from the President. 

“The Board will continue to recognize that 
it is the function of the Department of State to 
conduct or authorize the conduct of all negotia- 
tions with foreign governments in Washington 
and abroad. In negotiations relating to the 
production and procurement of commodities in- 
tended for import in accordance with the Pres- 
ident’s Executive Order, the State Department 
will recognize the necessity for the participa- 
tion of representatives of the Board in order 
that the latter may adequately discharge its re- 
sponsibilities. In short, for the effective exer- 
cise of the functions both of the Board and the 
Department, it is essential that from the incep- 
tion of any project there be complete exchange 
of information, mutual consultation and mu- 
tual confidence. 

“In negotiations regarding lend-lease master 
agreements, subsidiary agreements, and ar- 
rangements for their implementation, includ- 
ing reciprocal aid to the United States, the De- 
partment will obtain the advice, and with re- 
spect to the importation of materials and com- 
modities (other than arms and munitions) 
will obtain the participation of the Board and 
keep it fully informed. 

“Missions and individuals desired by the 
Board to be sent to the field shall be agreed up- 
on by the State Department and the Board in 
the light of their common desire to increase to 
the maximum the war effort. The Board will 
recognize that all functions which are being or 
can be performed through the regular or auxil- 
iary Foreign Services of the Department should 
be so performed. The persons and missions 
which the Board contemplates being sent to the 
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field, other than through the services men- 
tioned, are those needed for the specialized tech- 
nical and operational functions connected with 
production and procurement. The Depart- 
ment of State will recognize the need for send- 
ing such persons. In exceptional circumstan- 
ces the Board and the State Department will 
collaborate in sending joint missions on prob- 
lems arising from export control or the general 
economic warfare activities of this Govern- 
ment. 

“The Board will recognize that persons sent 
abroad, as provided above, shall be authorized 
by the Secretary of State, shall assume the sta- 
tus directed by the Secretary of State, and in 
this respect be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. The Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission in a foreign country 
is the officer of the United States in charge in 
that country under whose supervision are coor- 
dinated the activities there of all the official 
representatives of the United States. All ne- 
gotiations abroad with foreign governments or 
officials should be conducted by or under the di- 
rection of the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission 
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in the manner described above applicable to ne- 
gotiations in which the Department and the 
Board participate. All activities should be 
fully reported to the Chief of the Diplomatic 
Mission and be conducted under his advice and 
instructions. He will respect the position of 
the Board’s representatives in matters of tech- 
nical and business judgment and, should ques- 
tions arise that cannot be settled by agreement 
in the field, which should rarely be the case, 
they will be reported through the State Depart- 
ment and settled by the Secretary of State and 
the Chairman of the Board. 

“All communications to and from persons or 
missions sent abroad shall be through the facili- 
ties of the Department of State and diplomatic 
missions unless other means are agreed upon 
between the Board and the Department of State. 
The Department will do its utmost to provide 
expeditious means for such communications. 

“Both the Department of State and the Board 
of Economic Warfare and their officers recog- 
nize in the present emergency the need for speed 
in action and the importance of avoiding all 
delay in the decision of important matters.” 


PROCEDURE WITH REGARD TO DISPATCH OF MISSIONS ABROAD 


On April 18, 1942, the Acting Secretary of 
State issued the following departmental order 
(No. 1052) : 


“Attached is a copy of a letter addressed re- 
cently to the various executive Departments and 
Agencies which have had, or may have, occasion 
to send representatives on special missions 
abroad. It was written with a view to insuring 
complete coordination and centralization of the 
activities of this Government in foreign 
countries. 

“If the proposed procedure is to be effective, 
it is essential that individual officers of the De- 
partment not enter directly into agreements with 
officials of other Departments and Agencies con- 
cerning the dispatch of their representatives 


abroad prior to consideration of the matter by 
the Committee set up in the Department for that 
purpose. All informal proposals of this char- 
acter should first be referred to Assistant Secre- 
tary Shaw who will see that they are given 
prompt attention. 

“The Committee will not act definitely upon 
any proposals without first conferring with the 
appropriate Geographic and other interested 
Divisions of the Department. 

“To provide a central, consolidated file of the 
representatives of other Departments and Agen- 
cies carrying on activities abroad, the Division 
of Foreign Service Administration is hereby 
designated to maintain a complete record of 
such representatives. 
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“It will be noted from the attached letter 
that Army and Navy personnel are excepted 
from the prescribed procedure ; in addition, mod- 
jfications of the requirements will be made in 
the case of: (1) officials of the United States 
Government sent abroad under the provisions of 
Public Law No. 63, 76th Congress; (2) persons 
sent under the Department’s program of co- 
operation with the other American Republics; 
and (3) persons sent by the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American A ffairs under projects which have 
been cleared with the Department in accordance 
with established procedure. 

Sumner WELLEs 
Acting Secretary” 


[Attachment] 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
“ Washington 


“The conduct of the war has brought about a 
great increase in the dispatch of individuals and 
groups to foreign countries on a variety of mis- 
sions. It is essential that orderly procedure be 
established to determine the propriety and scope 
of proposed missions in the light of all our rela- 
tions with the country concerned, to facilitate 
necessary war work, to prevent duplication of 
effort, and to provide centralized control over 
Government representatives abroad and over 
our dealings with foreign governments. Only 
in this way can the Department of State dis- 
charge its responsibility under the President for 
the conduct of foreign relations, assure the full 
utilization of the existing and potential per- 
sonnel of the Foreign Service and do its part to 
see that the combined efforts of all the executive 
agencies in the foreign field shall be unified and 
effective. 

“In order to discharge this responsibility the 
Department desires to clarify the procedure by 
which Government agencies wishing to send in- 
dividuals or groups outside the United States 
may have their proposals promptly considered 
and acted upon and by which the status and 
duties of such persons while outside the United 
States and as representatives of the Govern- 


ment may be defined, 
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“The Department has established a commit- 
tee of three under the chairmanship of the Un- 
der Secretary of State to consider with the in- 
terested Government agencies—except the War 
and Navy Departments, as to which a regular 
procedure is already in effect—all plans and 
proposals which require the dispatch of per- 
sonnel on official business outside the limits of 
the United States and its insular and territorial 
possessions. To consider the administrative as- 
pects of these trips, Mr. G. Howland Shaw, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and to consider the 
economic aspects Mr. Dean Acheson, Assistant 
Secretary of State, will be members of the com- 
mittee. 

“The interested Departments and agencies 
are asked to designate ranking officers to meet 
with the committee from time to time as the 
need arises. Wherever a proposal may concern 
Departments or agencies other than the one pre- 
senting it, their representatives will be notified 
and asked to present their views to and meet 
with the committee. 

“The interested Departments and agencies 
are also asked in the future to submit to this 
Department in writing all plans and projects in 
as complete detail as possible. These letters 
should be addressed to the Secretary of State, 
attention of Mr. G. Howland Shaw, Assistant 
Secretary of State. Full information should be 
furnished as to 


“(a) the name of the project and country or 
countries to be visited, 

“(b) the names of the proposed representa- 
tives with a brief biographical sketch of each 
along with a statement as to what investigation 
has been made of the loyalty and responsibility 
of each, 

“(c) the complete itinerary, 

“(d) a description of operations and objec- 
tives of the project, 

“(e) the relation of the project to those in the 
same field carried on by other agencies of this 
Government, 

“(f) any expressions of interest on the part 
of the governments of the countries to be visited, 
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“(g) the proposed instructions to be given to 
these representatives, and 

“(h) the manner in which it is proposed that 
salary, travel and contingent expenses of such 
representatives are to be paid. 


“To insure complete coordination and cen- 
tralization of the activities of representatives of 
this Government in the countries in which they 
operate, instructions have gone forth to the 
chiefs of the appropriate diplomatic missions 
directing them to establish machinery fully ade- 
quate to assure thorough direction and super- 
vision of all such representatives operating in 
the countries to which they are accredited. 
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of the countries to which representatives ar ' 


sent, and permit these representatives to per. 
form abroad in an orderly and efficient manner 
the missions with which they have been ep- 
trusted. 
“Sincerely yours, 
Sumner WELLEs 
Acting Secretary” 


The above letter was dispatched to the follow. 
ing departments and agencies under the dates 
indicated : 


Board of Economie Warfare Feb. 26, 1942 
War Production Board. ___.__.___-______ eo 6: 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs..ins “ “ 





























These instructions have made it abundantly Coordinator of Information ease 
clear that all official representatives of this | Department of Commerce_.-_.-----_-_- + oo 
country are responsible at all times to the chief | Treasury Department-..--.-.------.... “ “ « 
of mission in the country in which they operate. Department of Agriculture. -------—____ ae 
: " od Department of the Interior____.__._-._____ eo eae 
The appropriate chiefs of mission have been —_ war ghipping Board... ow « 
further informed that in order to assurethe ade- _— Lend-Lease Administration______________ os «ae 
quate fulfillment of this responsibility, all cor- | Federal Security Agency--. . ......-____- oe eg 
respondence of whatever nature between rep- Federal Communivations Commission. “ “ “ 
resentatives abroad and the branch of this Gov- fice of Civilian Defense..-----______... “ “ 
. : Department of Justice......._...___.... Mar. 3, 1942 
ernment by which they are employed will be post office Department “w 4 
carried out through the diplomatic pouch and Department of Labor...........0oo...“ “ # 
this Department’s telegraphic service. Maritime Commission “4 4 
“Tt is believed that the procedures described Smithsonian Institution__-..---__--_____ «.. 
will eliminate duplication of effort by Govern- Tt /ft Commission oe 
si a ern # Tennessee Valley Authority.._.._..._.______ of 8B 
ment agencies, keep to a minimum difficulties National Housing Agency....__________ “4g 
and misunderstandings with the governments _ Office of Price Administration “09 « 
Commercial Policy | 














NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE WEEK 
STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE? 


[Released to the press May 17] 


During the year that has elapsed since the last 
observance of Foreign Trade Week, a vast 
change has occurred in our country’s position 
which as profoundly affects the work of those 
engaged in foreign commerce as it does the life 
and work of every one of our citizens. 


* Made in connection with the celebration of National 
Foreign Trade Week, May 17-23, 1942. 


Our country is at war. Together with more 
than 20 nations united with us in this great 
struggle, we are engaged in repelling the at- 
tacks of powerful and ruthless enemies and are 
marshalling our human and material resources 
for armed blows that will crush once and for 
all the forces of conquest and domination. 

The greatly expanded production of our war 
industries is flowing in ever-increasing volume 
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to our own heroic fighters and to all the battle- 
fronts of the United Nations. With unity and 
singleness of purpose, by doubling and redou- 
bling our efforts, we are hastening the day of 
complete victory over the enemies of human 
freedom—the day when we can begin to build 
upon firm foundations a world of peace and 
progress. 

In this all-embracing endeavor foreign trade, 
as all other phases of our economic activity, 
must serve the imperative requirements of the 
great task that is before us. The international 
movement of goods is indispensable to the win- 
ning of the war. It will be equally indispensa- 
ble to the winning of the peace. 

When the war is over, enduring peace and 
advancing prosperity will be impossible unless 
international trade and international economic 
relations in general are established on the basis 
of fair treatment and mutual benefit. Our war 
effort itself will be immensely strengthened if 
we make sure now that one of the principal 
things we are fighting for is the establishment 
of a new and better system of international 
economic relations. 

The United Nations have already resolved 
that once victory is achieved the economic rela- 
tions among nations will be based on the princi- 
ples and objectives which have been tirelessly 
advocated by our Government on all appro- 
priate occasions in recent years. These princi- 
ples and objectives have been affirmed and 
incorporated in the declaration of August 14, 
1941, known as the Atlantic Charter. They 
have been accepted as a common program by 
all our allies in the United Nations Declaration 
of January 1, 1942. 

Of particular interest to foreign traders is 
the fourth point of the Atlantic Charter which 
promises “to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity”. This must of 
necessity involve the rehabilitation, on a sound 
basis, not only of trade relations but also of 
monetary, financial, and all other international 
economic relations. 
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A first step has been taken to implement the 
United Nations program in the economic field. 
In an agreement with the British Government, 
signed on February 23, 1942, it is stipulated, 
among other things, that in the final deter- 
mination of the benefits to be provided to the 
United States by the United Kingdom in re- 
turn for aid furnished under the Lend-Lease 
Act “the terms and conditions thereof shall be 
such as not to burden commerce between the 
two countries, but to promote mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between them and 
the betterment of world-wide economic rela- 
tions.” Provision is also made for agreed ac- 
tion by the two Governments, open to the par- 
ticipation of other like-minded countries, “di- 
rected to the expansion, by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures, of production, 
employment, and the exchange and consump- 
tion of goods, which are the material founda- 
tions of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; 
to the elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international commerce, and 
to the reduction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; and, in general, to the attainment of all 
the economic objectives set forth in the Joint 
Declaration [Atlantic Charter] .. .” 

The far-reaching economic objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter cannot be attained by wishful 
thinking. We in this country must realize that 
their achievement will be impossible if we fol- 
low policies of narrow economic nationalism, 
such as our extreme and disastrous tariff policy 
after the last war. We must realize that our 
own prosperity depends fully as much on pros- 
perous conditions in other countries as their 
prosperity depends on ours. We must show 
now by our positive acts of collaboration with 
other nations of like mind that we are prepared 
to shoulder our full share of responsibility for 
building a better world. 

With the prospect of a better world before 
them, I am confident that the people of our 
Nation and the peoples of all the other United 
Nations will relentlessly pursue with unflag- 
ging zeal our common paramount objective: an 
early and decisive victory over our enemies, 











General 




















VERIFICATION OF PASSPORTS OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Regulations issued by the Secretary of State 
on May 7, 1942 with regard to the control of 
persons entering and leaving the United States 
pursuant to the act of May 22, 1918, as amended, 
state that— 


“No verification of passport shall be required 
of a citizen of the United States, or a person 
who owes allegiance to the United States: 


“(q@) When returning to the United States 
from a foreign country where he had gone in 
pursuance of the provisions of a contract with 
the War or Navy Departments on a matter vital 
to the war effort if he is in possession of evidence 
of having been so engaged and has a valid pass- 
port; or 

“(6) When returning to the United States 
from a foreign country as a member of the flying 
staff, operating personnel, or crew on board an 
arriving aircraft which is under lease to or con- 
tract with the Government of the United States 
or on board an American aircraft which is 
engaged in commercial air-transport service for 
the carriage of goods, passengers, or mail be- 
tween the territory of the United States and « 
foreign country.” 


FALSE ASSERTIONS REGARDING DOCU- 
MENT ALLEGED TO BE IN THE DE. 
PARTMENT FILES 

{Released to the press May 18] 


In response to inquiries concerning the article 
by Chesly Manly in the Washington 7imes- 
Herald on Saturday, May 16, 1942, asserting 
that a quoted account “of the UDA * is contained 


? Union for Democratic Action. 
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in the files of the State Department” and which 
quoted the alleged document under the subhead 
“State Department’s View”, a careful search of 
the records and files of the Department of State 
reveals no trace of the alleged document and 
no record of its ever having been received by the 
Department of State. The inference given in 
the article that the a!leged report was prepared 
in the Department of State is absurd. 








International Conferences, 
Commissions, Etc. 














INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
POLICE AND JUDICIAL AUTHORITIES 


[Released to the press May 19] 


The Government of the Argentine Republic 
has extended an invitation for this Government 
to be represented at the Inter-American Con- 
ference of Police and Judicial Authorities which 
will convene at Buenos Aires on May 27, 1942. 
With the approval of the President, the follow- 
ing delegation will represent the United States 
at the Conference: 

Carl B. Spaeth, Delegate, Member of the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense, Mon- 
tevideo 

William Sanders, Adviser, Assistant to Mr. Spaeth 
at Montevideo 


Clifton P. English, Secretary, Vice Consul at Buenos 
Aires 


The Conference is being held pursuant to a 
resolution of the Second Meeting of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics which recommended that the govern- 
ments formulate coordinated rules and proce- 
dures with a view to aiding police and judicial 
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authorities in the repression of subversive ac- 
tivities. The Third Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters recommended that the Conference be held 
in May instead of September 1942 as previously 
agreed upon by the Argentine Government and 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 








The Foreign Service 




















DIPLOMATIC CONFIRMATION 


On May 21, 1942 the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Lincoln MacVeagh, of Connecti- 
cut, now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Iceland, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to the Union of 
South Africa. 











| Treaty Information 








Compiled in the Treaty Division 
NAVAL MISSIONS 


Mission to Brazil 


In response to the request of the Government 
of Brazil, an agreement was signed on May 7, 
1942 at Rio de Janeiro, by the American Am- 
bassador to Brazil and the Brazilian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs providing for the detail of 
a United States Naval Mission to Brazil. 

This agreement in effect replaces the agree- 
ment between the United States and Brazil 
signed on May 27, 1936 (Executive Agreement 

iA 
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Series 94).. It will remain in force for a period 
of four years beginning with the date of sig- 
nature. The services of the Mission may be 
extended beyond the period stipulated by re- 
quest of the Brazilian Government six months 
before the expiration of the agreement. Pro- 
visions are also contained in the agreement pro- 
viding for its termination by either Government. 
under certain circumstances. The provisions 
contained in the agreement are similar in gen- 
eral to provisions contained in agreements be- 
tween the United States and certain other 
American republics providing for the detail of 
officers of the Army or Navy to advise the armed 
forces of those countries. 


SOVEREIGNTY 


Convention on the Provisional Administration 
of European Colonies and Possessions in the 


Americas 


Nicaragua 


By a letter dated May 18, 1942 the Director 
General of the Pan American Union informed 
the Secretary of State that the instrument of 
ratification by Nicaragua of the Convention on 
the Provisional Administration of European 
Colonies and Possessions in the Americas, signed 
at the Second Meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics, heid 
at Habana July 21-30, 1940, was deposited with 
the Union on May 12, 1942. 

The instrument of ratification is dated De- 
cember 19, 1941. 


DEFENSE 


Agreement With Panama for Lease of Defense 
Sites 


The text of an agreement between the United 
States and Panama signed on May 18, 1942 at 
Panam§, providing for the lease to the United 
States of defense sites in Panama, appears in 
this Bulletin under the heading “The War”. 
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Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
Federal Judiciary Appropriation Bill for 1943: 
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Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Commit- Foreign Service List, April 1, 1942. Publication 1739, 
tee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 77th iv,117 pp. Subscription, 50¢ a year ; single copy, 15¢. 


Cong., 2d sess., on H.R. 6599. [Department of 
State, pp. 19-46, 176-179.] 603 pp. 
S. Rept. 1347, 77th Cong., on H.R. 6599. 5 pp. 
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